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Spreading Out. 





er and Gazette is enlisting men in all the 

various sections of the Southern country? 
Men who have studied the conditions in their 
States and are familiar with the wants of the 
farmers there. Dr. Butler knows things in Mis- 
sissippi. Professor Barrow knows South Caro- 
lina. Professor Duggar has been long doing ex- 
cellent work in Alabama and knows well the needs 
of her farmers, and has studied the needs of 
her soils. Tennessee furnishes Mr. Miller. 
Mr. French came to the northern part of 
North Carolina with the ideas of the Middle West, 
and has had a long experience under Southern 
conditions, and has brought his stock-feeding ex- 
perience here to find that North Carolina has finer 
summer pastures than Ohio. Professor Newman 
has had extended experience in South Carolina, 
Arkansas, and now in North Carolina. Mr. Poe 
has broad views of the economic questions in the 
South and handles a pen to beat the crowd. His 
arraignment of the patent medicine crowd is not 
only a scathing rebuke to the men who are ad- 
vertising these frauds, but is a wonderful piece 
of pen work. The religious papers are among 
the worst of offenders in this line. In a recent 
issue of one of my own church papers I counted 
fully a dozen advertisements, not one of which 
sould have gotten into The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette for any price. And the worst of this 
is, that people place special confidence in their 
church papers and are more easily deceived by 
fake ads in them than elsewhere. Some of the 
religious papers, I fear, are doing more harm 
through fake advertising than their reading pages 
do good. At a recent church conference held in 
my town I wrote a note about the ads in our home 
missionary paper to the Bishop. He made no 
reply, and I do not know that my protest had any 
effect. 


D O YOU NOTICE how The Progressive Farm- 





Some Bad Things in the West. 


Cleveland, Ohio, and thence west as far as 

St. Louis, and, like Mr. Poe, I hope to see 
some things to write about. But I have seen 
things in the West that I would not have our peo- 
ble to copy. I have seen vast corn fields from 
which the corn was snapped and the stalks left 
and cattle running in the fields all winter to eat 
the dead stever and puddle the wet soil and 
make it work hard the next spring. I have seen 
corn stored there in open rail-pens and getting 
damaged, and then I have seen Southern farmers 
buying that damaged half-rotten corn, when they 
should be growing better. I have seen there land 
formerly very rich, cultivated in corn till it makes 
small crops like the fields of the South that are 
worked in cotton every year. 

I went to southern Illinois some years ago to 
lecture at a farmers’ institute, and the topic as- 
signed me was, ‘“‘How to Restore Worn-out 
Land,” and that right in a section formerly 
known as “Egypt” from its great productiveness. 

I remarked to a farmer on the train that the 
corn did not look any better than in the South. 
He replied: ‘‘We have a good crop this year. 
Our best land will make 40 bushels an acre.” I 
said that was no great shakes. ‘‘It is for south- 
ern Illinois,’’ he said, ‘‘for last year we did not 
make any.”’ 

Bad farming is not confined to the South, and 
bad farming has the same effect in the West as in 
the South. It makes land poor. The same kind 
of farming that has made the hill lands of south- 
ern Illinois poor, is what has made our Southern 
lands poor. 

In the dairy State of Wisconsin, where Mr. 
Poe went, they are, doubtless, doing better -farm- 
ing than in the central Corn Belt. The black 
prairie lands of Illinois will stand bad treatment 
longer than the clay hills of southern Illinois, but 
no land will perpetually remain rich if not well 
farmed. 

When in the 50’s I was running railway lines 
on the Grand Divide in Missouri, they laughed at 
the idea that their prairie lands would ever need 
manure. Now they have laws regulating the sale 
of commercial fertilizers, just as we have, and 
they have to use them, and now instead of putting 
the stables over a stream to have the manure 


N ce WEEK, as I have said, I will be at 


washed out of the way, they are compelled to save 
it as every good farmer should. 

But there is a2 wave of progress going over the 
South, and while we are behind much in the 
farmers of the North and Northwest, the South is 
going to “get there,’ I believe, and is going to 
become economically independent of the corn and 
pork of the West and the hay of th Nerth. 

According to the stastics of the Department of 
Agriculture, Kansas, with her virgin soil, made 
an average crop of corn in 1908 of 22 bushels 
an acre, while North Carolina, with her old soil, 
made 18 bushels as an average, where years ago 
she made 12 to 14, and years ago Kansas aver- 
aged 33 bushels. This shows that North Carolina 
is improving and Kansas falling back. Maryland, 
with her old lands, made in 1908 an average 
crop of 36.6 bushels an acre, where she formerly 
made 24 bushels. The Corn Belt is evidently 
moving east and south, and I believe that the new 
census will show that North Carolina makes as 
good an average in corn as Kansas per acre. 
The average corn crop in the South has been in- 
creasing for years and in the West decreasing. 
The South is realizing her deficiency while the 
Central West is wasteful. 





Notes and Comments. 


of sight this year. Through the chief region 

for seed growing, the Delaware-Maryland 
Peninsula it has rained continuously for five days 
and nights and is still showery. The clover mown 
and left to cure for threshing is ruined and the 
seed sprouting, and the bulk of the crimson clover 
seed sold this fall must be imported. Similar 
conditions made the seed high last fall, but it is 
mueh worse this season. 

& 

GET RID OF THE “OLD FIELDS.’’—Like Mr. 
French I am often pained to see the burning of 
vegetable matter on the Southern farms. A 
Northern man who has bought land in eastern 
North Carolina, wrote to me what to do with 
broomsedge, as he noticed that the farmers 
around him are in the habit of burning it off 
every spring, and he does not think that right. 
Of course it is not. Even broomsedge will make 
a fair hay if cut young, but on land that can be 
cultivated there should be better forage or pas- 
turage than broomsedge. Japan clover will run 
it out and make a fine pasture, especially on moist 
land. I have sown Japan clover seed on a rocky 
hillside that could not be plowed, and it ran out 
the broomsedge in one season. But there should 
be no “old fields’? on the farm. Take the advice 
of Mr. French and get the sedge field into a good 
rotation, and if it is too steep for that, get Japan 
clover on it for pasture. There is no better pas- 
ture plant for summer. 

& 

WHAT COWPEA HAY IS WORTH.—A ton of 
cowpea hay has a fertilizer value of about $12, 
and is equal to 1,600 pounds of wheat bran for 
feeding purposes; but if we estimate its feeding 
value at $8 per ton, then when cowpea hay is fed, 
and the manure saved with reasonable care, we 
get a total value from one ton as follows: 


4 Ae PRICE of crimson clover seed will be out 


DIATUTIAL VANIO® os ioe ies sre ies e's $9.00 
MOOG VOUNG: 6c 66 6.6 68 oie 6 o's 0 os 8.00 
OER MAGES OC KRS A OREO ES $17.00 


These values are all reasonable and within the 
bounds of practical operations, but can not be ob- 
tained unless we feed better live stock, give that 
live stock better care, and save the manure as its 
value justifies. 





We Need Both Manure and Fertilizers. 





ing a garden on a piece of land that has 

been lying out for years. Some early things, 
like early green peas and beets, were planted be- 
fore the whole area was plowed and manured. On 
this part that was hastily prepared to get these 
early things in I used commercial fertilizer lib- 
erally. On one corner there was an eld hen 
house that I removed and took the space into the 
garden. 

The remainder of the garden, after being plow- 
ed, was heavily dressed with stable manure from 
New York City. As soon as I strike the part where 
ecnly fertilizer was used I can but note ‘he differ- 
ence in the soil. The whole garden is rather 
light and sandy, and very mellow and beautiful 
soil for garden purposes. But that end of it 
where the fertilizer only was used gets a flinty 
crust on it after each rain, vwuile over the ma- 


‘ S I HAVE SAID more than once, I am mak- 
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nured part the crust is merely a light skin that 
dissolves immediately to the rake, and already 
shows the humus-making capacity of stable ma- 
nure. Seeds sown in the fertilized area have a 
hard time to get above ground, while where the 
manure was used they germinate more speedily 
and have no difficulty in breaking through. The 
corner where the hen house stood shows, too, the 


value of animal droppings. There was an old 
pigeon loft on the place in the barn, and the 
droppings had accumulated there. I used this 


pigeon manure on my frames, and how the lettuce 
did grow, and the tomato plants, too. If one 
could get all the pigeon manure needed with a 
mixture of organic matter to dilute it, there 
would be no need for anything better. I have a 
lot of it still that I am keeping for the fall 
frames. 

But I am not depending on stable manure alone 
to make my vegetables, excellent as it is. ‘There 
are many gardens which have been annually 
dressed with only manure that are now filled 
with such an excess of nitrogenous matter that 
while plants grow rankly, they fail to make the 
vegetables they should because of a lack of phos- 
phoric acid and potash. 

Therefore, I propose to keep a plant-food bal- 
ance in my garden, and will supplement the 
manure with a liberal amount of phosphoric acid 
and potash, for my sandy soil naturally is de- 
ficient in potash. Then I expect my potatoes to 
make big tops, and big potatoes, too, though I 
have often heard people say that their garden 
soil was so rich that the Irish potatoes all ran 
to tops and made no potatoes of any value. This 
was not because the soil was too rich, but be- 
cause there was a deficiency in mineral matters, 
and if these were added, there would be big po- 
tatoes, and plenty of them, no matter how big 
the tops grew. Neither manure alone, nor fer- 
tilizers alone, will make the best garden crops. 
We need both. This is especially true with the 
lettuce and other crops we grow in frames in 
winter. 





The Tax of Bad Roads. 


many sections is the tax imposed by bad 
roads in the loss of time, the wear and 
tear of vehicles and the breaking down of horses. 

Add to this the loss in value of real estate 
bordering on bad roads, as shown by the imme- 
diate rise in value of real estate when good roads 
are made in any district. 

The Atlanta Constitution cites the case of a 
farmer in Georgia who refused to contribute a 
strip off his farm for a good road because he did 
not believe in good roads on principle. But the 
road was made all the same, and that farmer 
was Offered ten dollars an acre more for his 300 
acres than he had asked before the road was 
built. Queer sort of principles, his. 

Wherever a good road is built there is usually 
no more kicking, but people off the road soon 
want one in their neighborhood, so that one well 
built road is the means for getting more, as has 
been the case in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, where good roads are the rule rather 
than the exception, and the people are making 
more of them all the time. 

There is no better investment a farmer can 
make than a liberal tax for a first-class road. 

Those who ask me how to get rid of nut grass 
should see my garden. The vacant lots adjoin- 
ing are matted with the grass, and it tries in 
every way to keep its foohold in the garden. But 
I go for every shoot and take it out, and I believe 
that by another summer nut grass will be scarce 
in this garden. I will be out West all next week, 
and when I return I expect to see more nut grass 
up, but I will go for it again, and will not let a 
plant seed, and will take the trouble te mow it 
off the adjoining lot to keep the seed off of me. 
The only way to get rid of nut grass is to not al- 
low it to grow. It is said that two years in sweet 
potatoes will destroy it, hut I have little faith in 
the cure. 


Q NE OF THE HEAVIEST taxes farmers pay in 








I have ealled attention to the experience of 
farmers in the best wheat growing sections of 
Maryland who have long since abandoned the 
use of any fertilizer containing ammonia, and 
many of whom have for many years used noth- 
ing of this sort but plain acid phosphate, and 
have yet Seen their land increase from 10 and 12 
bushels of wheat per acre to 40 and 50 bushels, 
and corn from 30 bushels to 72 per acre, while 
never buying an ounce of any fertilizer for the 
corn crop. And this on lands that are naturally 
no better than most of the Southern upland soils. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY HELPING TO MAKE THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 
MORE VALUABLE. 


Why Your Oommunity Needs 


About Getting It—Don’t Waste Time With 


an Institute, and How to Go 
“Oratory” and 


Valueless Generalities—The Institute Really a School. 


By Tait Butler. 


Progressive Farmer and Ga- 

zette make the farmers’ in- 
stitutes of greater value? We would 
like to know that there was no read- 
er of this paper who did not believe 
in the value of the farmers’ insti- 
tute, but we fear that some of them 
are still indifferent to this means of 
carrying information to the men on 
the farms. The vast majority of our 
readers, however, believe in the 
power of applied knowledge, and 
believing in this power are interest- 
ed in extending a knowledge of agri- 
culture whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. We have never been quite 
able to understand the greater influ- 
ence, with the masses, of the 
agitator than that of the educator. 
For many, many years public speak- 
ers have been telling the farmers of 
the South what they could do and 
what they ought to do. We have 
been told of our glorious history, of 
our superiority as a nation and as a 
people, and the charm of our climate 
and the fertility of our soil, and yet, 
the story seems still to possess all 
the charm of one heard for the first 
time. 


The Mission of the Institute is to 
Teach. 


H= CAN THE readers of The 


Personally we believe this sort of 
stuff has no place in the farmers’ 
institute. We believe in entertain- 
ment and amusement. We believe 
even in professional orators and the 
politicians (some of them) but we 
believe the farmers’ institute should 
be made a school for teaching, and 
if only one or two days in the year 
can be devoted to such a school, the 
man who deals only in generalities 
and pleasing words has no place on 
the program. We are convinced 
from a rather extensive experience 
and observation that the orator and 
the politician should be carefully ex- 
cluded from all farmers’ institutes 
unless they can and will confine their 
efforts to the giving of agricultural 
instruction or the imparting of facts 
which will enable the farmer to 
make better crops and market them 
more profitably or to build a better 
home and get more out of life. We 
believe the need for flattery and en- 
tertainment has been fully supplied. 
It is not what to do that the people 
need to be told, but how to do it. 
If this is what is needed, then the 
farmers themselves should take up 
the farmers’ institutes and see that 
they are made of the most value 
possible. 


The Institute Should Belong to the 
Farmers. 


How can readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette make the 
institutes what they should be? 

First. Make a request for an insti- 
tute signed by at least 100 farmers, 
who thereby pledge themselves to at- 
tend and help in making the neces- 
Sary arrangements. This is a farm- 
ers’ instiute and is not for the bene- 
fit of those who are directing the 
institute work nor for the pleasure 
of those who are to do the teaching. 
If the farmers don’t want it, then no 
one wants it and no institute should 
be held. Surely there is some reader 
of this paper in every community 
who is sufficiently interested in an 
institute to obtain the signatures of 
at least 100 farmers to a request for 


one. This may not be necessary to 
obtain the institute, but it is neces- 
sary to insure an attendance and 
sufficient interest to make certain 
that the local arrangements neces- 
sary will be properly made. The 
man who signs such a request will 
take more interest, will talk up the 
institute, will help to arrange for a 
hall for holding the meeting and do 


By all means avoid picnics and out- 
door meetings. More good will be 
accomplished with 25 earnest people 
comfortably seated than with 200 
standing and moving about in the 
open. Save the picnics for the politi- 
cians and orators; the institute is a 
school for teaching or is worse than 
useless. Each family or individual 
should provide dinner, but the pub- 
lic dinner or picnic is an abomina- 
tion to the institute. The institute 
can not compete with a public din- 
ner with a certain class of people, 
nor can the two be mixed. There 
never was any good reason for con- 
founding a real farmers’ institute 
with a picnic or a public speaking. 
If it is not a school for serious work, 
it has no place among our institu- 
tions. . 


Insist on an Institute for the Women 


Fourth. Insist on an institute, at 





low cultivation. 
and be sure to plant peas 


practicable. 


3. Haul up grain or thresh 
enough. 
keep dry and sound. 


crop. 


line these hot days. 
6. Look after the hogs. 


to eat or to live in is a great 
diseases. 


and vegetables. 
served where fresh can not be 
keep out disease-carrying flies, 
go to rest. 

ner now and then and let the 
the hot work in the kitchen. 
godsend to your wife now. 


up your neighbors about things 


TEN THINGS TO DO IN JULY. 


1. Lay-by all crops in the right way—with level and shal- 
The old ridging, root-cutting methods have 
cost the South millions of dollars. 
between corn 


2. Don’t let your stubble lands loaf. 
cow ‘peas or soy beans as quickly as possible now. 


If straw is stacked outside, put it up so that it will 
4. If you have a permanent meadow, take care of the hay 
Don’t cut too much at a time, and don’t delay cutting 
until the seed have ripened and the stems become hard and dry. 

5. Clean up the weed patches about the barn and feed lots 
and along the roadsides, ditches and_ terraces.. 
scythe and mattock will do their very best work along this 
To thrive now they must have 
pure water, plenty of feed, clean quarters and shade. 


7. Keep the garden going and eat less meat and more fruit 
Arrange to have fresh vegetables all through 
the fall and winter, as far as possible, and canned or pre- 

8. See that there are screens to the doors and windows to 


place about the house where the housekeeper and children can 


9. Take an occasional half-day’s or day’s outing and give 
your wife and children the same privilege. 


That fireless cooker will be a 


10. After the crops are laid by, give your time to stirring 


Don’t lay-by too soon, 
rows as far as 


Put thém to growing 


just as soon as it becomes dry 


The mower, 


Filth 
promoter of cholera and other 


had. 


and at least one cool shaded 


Eat a picnic din- 
“women folks’? get a rest from 


that will help the neighborhood. 


Get a Farmers’ Institute and an Institute for Farm Women; 
start some plan for better roads; get up a petition for rural 
mail delivery, and for farm demonstration work, if you haven't 
them already; see if you can’t get a rural telephone system; 
if your school is poor, agitate. local taxation or consolidation 
of districts, and see if you cannot get more good newspapers 





and farmers’ bulletins into the homes of your neighbors. 





those other things necessary to the 
success of an institute. 

Second. Let the State Director of 
Institutes know the sort of institute 
you want. If after the first institute 
is held, it does not suit you, don’t go 
away and complain to your neigh- 
bors; but go to the Director of Insti- 
tutes and tell him wherein the insti- 
tute has failed to come up to your 
expectations. 

Third. See that a suitable place is 
provided for the meeting. Good 
teaching is not possible at out-door | 
meetings. The institute is not a pic- 
nic nor a ‘‘public speaking,” it is a 
school. Remember this and provide 
some building that will comfortably 
seat the audience. 

If a hall is secured or the school 
house is to be used, don’t wait to 
open up this building, sweep it out 
and provide seats until the teachers 
come and have to look up some one 
to tell them where the institute is to 
be held. It is not pleasant nor en- 
couraging for the institute teachers 
to have to open up the house and 
Sweep it out for before beginning the 
day’s work. | 








the same time and place, for the 
women on the farms. The life of 
the farm women is too serious and 
full of labor and troubles to ask 
them to study field problems. They 
have greater problems of their own 
which they alone will solve and for 
half the day at least they should be 
supplied with teachers capable of in- 
structing them in the principles and 
facts on which household economics 
and practice are based. So far as 
we know poet one State, North Caro- 
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lina, in our territory holds special 
institutes for women. It is time the 
women of the other States wake up 
and demand that their institute di 
rectors treat them fairly. They are 
entitled to theirs, and should arouse 
their tardy institute directors to a 
sense of their duty to the most im- 
portant part of the farm, the farm 
home. 


Have a Local Institute Committee. 


Fifth. Before the above things are 
done there must be organization. 
What any one may do none are like- 
ly to do. Ifthe Farmers’ Union, or 
some other existing organization, 
does not take up this work, a farm- 
ers’ institute local committee should 
be formed to do it. 

This is an age in which knowledge 
counts for more than anything else 
in all lines of work. There is but 
one cure for the present agricultural 
conditions and that is greater knowl- 
edge. The farmers’ institutes are one 
of the tried and proved methods of 
spreading agricultural knowledge, 
and no patriotic citizen can afford 
to be indifferent to their success. If 
they have not been all that they 
should have been, go to work yoyr- 
self and make them better. To crit- 
icise and tear down is mean work 
any one can do; but to direct and 
build up an institution that will re- 
sult in the growing of better crops 
and the making better lives is a work 
any one may feel proud of. 





Don’t let the harness break up for 
lack of a little casiteesete 


Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
‘Smooth Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 











1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ #2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed galvanized nails and liquid cement 


coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same 


Sample and Catalog “P’”’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Eettes Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pam phlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


(| POMONA TEWRA- COTEA co. 





Pomona, XN. C. 








~ You ‘Can Save Money. ty Using 





PRI 


NCESS PAINT 





ASK YOUR 


This is the best paint made, and you can save ac- 
tual cash if you use it. 


DEALER FOR PRIN°ESS PAINT 








Richmond, 





ith he does not handle it write us and we will tell you how you 
can save Money Be sure to get our prices on everything in 
the Paint line before y .u buy. 


W. S. TANNER PAINT CO, 





Manufacturers of 


- Virginia High Grade Paints. 
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THE FRUITFUL TALENT AND THE ONE THAT 
WAS BARREN. 


How Half Our Energy is Wasted by Wrong Methods—No Laok 


of Need for Brain-Power on the Farm, 


But a Sad Lack of 


Brain-Power to Meet the Needs of the Farm. 


By A. L. French, Byrdville, Va. 


HE WRITER has, all his life, 
T been studying how to save time 
and labor in the accomplish- 
ment of the tasks that came his way. 
Did you ever realize, my reader, that 
half the efforts we 
make in our busi- 
ness become futile 
because of lack of 
judgment or fore- 
thought? What I 
mean is that half 
the work each in- 
dividual does in 
the world is 
thrown away, as 
A. L. FRENCH. measured by the 
accomplishments of some other man 
doing the same work, but using a dif- 
ferent brand of brains in the direct- 
ing of his energy. 

This thing applies to all lines of 
business, but I want especially to call 
attention to the farming line in this 
talk. One farmer, we will say, goes 
forth to prepare the land and plant a 
crop of corn. His land is well drain- 
ed—the lowest spots under-drained 
—the field is free of stumps, rocks, 
cross ditches, etc., the soil is fertile, 
full of humus, and growing a clover 
or pea crop to provide more of this 
soil-improving product, when the 
land is broken. His plows, teams 
and harness are in good condition, 
ready for business. With this well 
equipped bank of energy he strikes 
the field about Christmas, when the 
weather is cool, the land in the finest 
condition to plow and pulverize. The 
strong teams and big plows go at 
the business with such irresistible 
force that there is no halting until 
the work is completed. Then when 
the frosts and rains of mid-winter 
have done their work of pulverizing 
the soil and March is approaching, 
the thoughtful farmer again turns 
the power of his good equipment 
loose in the field, and the land is 
soon harrowed at little expense. In 
the meantime the teams have been 
kept busy every day at profitable 
work, such as manure hauling, clear- 
ing, straightening fences, ditches, etc. 

Another attack of the same sort 
and the field is a perfect seed bed, 
every acre in splendid condition for 
rapid work of planting. Then, as 
soon as the planting is over, watch 
the big harrows as they eat up the 
work of firming the top soil, killing 
millions of grass and weed seeds and 
conserving moisture. Once, twice, 
thrice, the work is done at a total 
cost of not more than 60 cents per 
acre. Then the weeder, at 10 cents 
per acre, and the big two-horse culti- 
vator, well oiled, with sharp shovels, 
sweep over the fields in record- 
breaking time because of everything 
being in such excellent condition, the 
man going ahead of the cultivator 
the last time over, on horse-back, 
sowing the peas that are to enrich 
the soil and make such loads of pig 
feed. 

You see nothing is done for naught; 
from start to finish every lick counts 
and counts for every ounce there is 
back of it, because of its being di- 
rected by an active brain bent on 
making its labor count for what it 
is capable of. 

Then you all have seen the farm 
where everything was ill-managed. 
The fields, pastures, stables arranged 
in a manner that you would think 
the farmer was trying to see how un- 
handy he could have things for the 
harvesting of his crops and feeding 
of the stock. There is the fence 








placed in the wrong place, requiring 
moving within a year or two, the 
ditches so placed that two are re- 
quired to do the work one might do 
as well. The stock fed the wrong 
combination of feeds, making the ex- 
pense of maintenance from 30 to 50 
per cent more. Feeds purchased that 
could have been produc@i on the 
farm at one-fourth the cost. The 
wife carrying water down hill from 
a spring when $5 worth of pipe would 
do the work a hundred years for 
nothing. A cow milked 300 days for 
100 pounds of butter when no more 
time would have been required to 
have secured 300 pounds had the 
cow been of the business sort. Time 
spent all winter feeding scrub calves 
when animals of the proper breeding 
would have returmed twice the profit. 
Or, worst of all, having nothing at all 
to do six months of the year save 
chew tobacco and tell stories, or half 
of the other six months spent sitting 
around the stores in the village fig- 
uring wise political moves that never 
materialize (and probably a good 
thing they don’t). 

I have said many times, and I re- 
peat it, that genuine business farm- 
ing, where maximum results are ob- 
tained all along the line, requires for 
its direction as high a type of brain 
and the keenest judgment of any 
business in the world. You boys and 
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young men take note of this ‘state- 
ment, and wher you are tempted to 
leave the farm and engage in other 
business, where brain-power may be 
better utilized, just remember that 
French says: “It is not lack of op- 
portunity for using brains that makes 
failures common on the farm, but 
failure on the farmer’s part to bring 
a high enough quality of brain-power 
to bear in the management of his 
business.” 

And you, my fellow farmers, who 
are slipping through life without any 
special efforts except to provide bread 
and meat to sustain life, get your 
Bible amd read the Parable of the 
Talents. 





THE CULTIVATION TO DO NOW. 


If the corn fields are free of grass 
and weeds, do notrun the cultivators 
when the soil is too wet. In a wet 
spell, when the weeds and grass are 
getting too large a start, it may pay 
to run the plows or cultivators 
when the ground is a little too wet, 
if necessary to kill these weeds and 
grass; but if the crops are reason- 
ably clean, keep out of them until the 
soil is sufficiently dry. 


In dry weather keep any crust] 


which may form at the surface well 
broken by stirring the soil to a 
depth of two inches. The need for 
cultivation does not stop until the 
corn is made, if either grass or dry 
weather are present. It will do the 
crop more harm than good to plow 
it deep at tasselling time, but if there 
be grass and weeds or if there be a 
crust on the surface of the ground, 
it will pay to cultivate shallow as 
long as the crop is growing or mak- 
ing. 








Why Risk Windmills? 


They are DANGEROUS In High Winds 
and USELESS on Calm Days 


Get a FARM PUMP ENGINE! 


The appalling loss of life and the enormous 
property damage resulting from blown-down 
Every year adds to the long lis 
of killed and injured—every great storm leaves death and 
devastation in its track, due to these dangerous structures. 
Many are killed or crippled for life while working in mid- 


windmills must stop! 


air, oiling or repairing windmills. 


Windmills Niust Go! 


Not only are they a constant menace to life and property, but 
utterly unreliable—often idle for weeks at a stretch,— waiting for ‘ 
wind,— and always getting out of order when the need for water 


is greatest. 
Thanks to the 
wonderful Fuller & f 
Johuson Farm Pump 
Engine, farmers are 
no longer forced to 
depend on these 
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Pumps 
800 to 
1,000 
Gallons 


per Hour 


Pot. June 15, 1909 
Othei: applied for 


Water 


all the time. 


protection. 


etc. You can’t beat 
farm use. 
nearest dealer who 


exhibition. Ask for 


users. Address 





. ; £ 
Sold by Dealers 
Any dealer who is not already 


selling this Engine should write 
q for our Special Proposition. 





Madison, Wis. 





unsatisfactory makeshifts. 
sands are doing away with wind- 
mills and securing a guaran- 
, teed water supply by using 


Beats Any Windmill! 


In comparison with this powerful little engine, a windmill is a joke. 
The engine outpumps the windmill ten to one, for it ‘keeps right on 
chvrning,’’ regardless of wind or weather, heat or cold, pumping 800 
1,000 gallons per hour! Has a lifting power of over 15 tans per minute! 
Needs no belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts or special platform. All it 
needs is cil and gascline and semeone to start it and stop it. 


The Farm Pump Engine keeps tanks and troughs full of fresh water 


No need of storing water, to become stagnant and injuri- 
ous to stock, as is the case with windmills. 

The engine will throw water as high as a house, giving ample fire 

Pipe water anywhere. 

lawn or washing buggies and autos. 


The Engine Is Complete in Itself! 


It is a self-contained 
Portable Power Plant, 
Swhich in wuddition to pump- 
ing service will run all 
kinds of light machines— 
separators, feed cutters, 


a general utility engine for pew 
Send for the name of 
this amazing engine on 


Book giving ful) details 
|} and letters from delighted 


Fuller & Jehnson Mfg. Co. f= 
Union Street 


D y 



















Thou- 


this great little 


to 


When You Want It! 


Use it for irrigation, sprinkling the 


MAIL TO US AT ONCE! 
BOOK COUPON 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
888 Union Street Madison, Wis. 
Please mail books checked to 
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Editor Clarence Poe will address 
the North Carolina Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association at their meet- 
ing in Raleigh, July 5th, and the 
farmers of Robeson and adjacent 
territory at Alfordsville, N. C., July 
8th. 


WHITE 
Plymouth Rock Pullets 


Fishel straig, bred from selected pen. Three 
to four months old, all of choice quality. 
Price $1.50 each, 10 for $12.60. A few fine 
Cockerels at $1.50 each 


DONALD WITHERSPOON, Newton, N. C. 

















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish offeriags 
of all land wanted or offered for le or for 
rent, We do nét extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, beca 
every purchaser should see land 

before buying, but no man is permitted to 
sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
te honesty and financial responsibility. 














I wish tosell my little home—20 acres improv- 

ed—near Washington, D.C. Neat new house 
and barn, orchard, and the finest of soft water- 
springs and brook. Thickly settled section, all 
white neighbors, 10 families within 60 rods of farm 


D. B. JEFFERS, London Bridge, Va. 
P.S.—Would exchange for larger acreage of 
land not so well improved in Piedmont, N. C. 


WANTED 
100 or More Acres of Land 2esrtows 


or railroad 
station for stock farm. 
BOX 102, R. F. D. No. 4, Greensboro, N.C. 


On the Eastern Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 80 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
ard of appies, pears, peaches; only 1 1-2 miles to 
depot village; 2-story house, barn 32x42; owner has 








other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken immediately will inc 5 cows; pair 
is and machinery. 


id, see page 59, ““Strout’s Farm Ca e 
se 80”, copy free. Station D., Land Title Z.. 
hila., a. 





TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 


In winding up a long established business, we 
find many desirable bargains in lands of above na- 
ture which can be bought on good terms. Mainly 
located in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus 
and Robeson, North Carolina We have large and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially fertile. For 
further information, apply to 


THE WORTH CO., - 

« hes < 
SOUTH GEORGIA venatrtr farming sree 
tion is given in an Illustrated booklet, which will 
be mailed free by addressing W. L. Glessner, In- 
dustrial Agent, Augusta, Ga. 


Wilmington, N. C. 








VALUABLE TOWN LOTS 
FOR SALE 


In the town of Greenville, and within ten minutes 
walk of East Carolina Teachers’ Training School. 
4 lots, 50x130; 1 lot, 130x180, with 7-room residence. 
Kitchen and pantry. 


D. D. HASKETT, - Greenwille, N. C. 


VIRGINIA FARM LAND 
FOR SALE, CHEAP 
(Advertisement) 

The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette advises in its issue of May 28th 
the purchase of farm land. The 
Editor realizes that the time is rap- 
idly coming when farm land will be 
mach higher than it is now and can 
not be had at reasonable prices. 

We still have a large list of farms 
for sale of 50 to 1,000 acres at $8 
to $15 per acre. These farms are 
not poor, worn-out farms. They will 
produce as much per acre of wheat, 
oats, clover, grass and several other 
crops as any land in the South. If 
you were with us now we ceuld 
show you field after field of wheat 
that will make 20 bushels per acré, 
nice fields of oats, clover and grass. 
We could soon convince you, if you 
were here, that our land is all we 
claim it to be. Would it not be well 
for you te come to see us at once. 

Write for catalog of farms. 
JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., INC., 


Chase City, Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia 























Saturday, July 2, 1910.] 


PRESIDENT C. S. BARRETT URGES WESTERN 
IMMIGRATION. | 


‘We Need More Men of the Right Sort Here” to Help Us 
Build Up the South, He Declares—‘‘The Time Has Come to 
Invite to This Section the More Desirable Element of Americans 
From the Northwest and Middle West’’—‘Precisely the Sort 
of Reinforcements We Need.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 































N ideal Christian HomeSchool._ Preparatory and Collegi urses, Art, 
A Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, ete omeeevorey oO 
Music. High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college- 

















trained instructors. Tak ly 100 board 
Unsurpassed health record. Brick bulidinge Beene: ment nseciouttalee, 
Farmer and Gazette last week, and sent to our Raleigh office, -- ‘ball, Write for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter, 
President Charles §. Barrett heartily endorses the movement for HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A.M.,Pres., Raleigh, N: CG. 
South. President Barrett recognizes the fact that, while some immi- 
gration plans have not been satisfactery, the thing to do is to get to M E RE D 1 | H C O I L FE c E 
by giving it a larger population of industrious, thrifty, home-owning ° 
white people which it so much needs. If a man has stomach ache, he Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the South 
‘ Course in Liberal Arts covering nine departments, and includin 
rid of anything that was bad in the movements for getting more people A ‘ ts I ’ & 
in the South, we don’t want to get rid of the movement itself. The wrong elective courses in Education and Bible, which count for the A. B. de- 
Culture—School of Art, including Decoration, Designing and Oil Paint- 
whole situation im a nutshell, and President Barrett is wise enough to ing. School of Blocution—Academy which prepares students for col- 
see it in its true ligat and wise enough, therefore, to lend his potent ; 1 r 
ary course per year, including physician, nurse and ordinary medi- 
ing Western farmers into the Soath instead of into Canada. Speaking cines (everv item save books and laundry), $210.50; in the Club, $50 to 
not only out of a wide knowledge of the South’s needs and possibilities 
PRESIDENT R. T. VANN, :: :: RALEIGH, N. G. 
people themselves, President Barrett declares that these Western farm- ; 
ers are “precisely the sort of reinforcements we need for the army that is 3 


if A LETTER written to Editor Clarence Poe of The Progressive >, Large gymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
getting immigration from the Western and Northwestern States into the a. a is 
work on right plans and not abandon the efforts to build up the South 
4 
wants to get rid of the ache, not his stomach; so while we want to get 
ee—School of Music, including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voi 

sort of immigration would hurt—the right sort will help. That is the roa ‘ é Phage | a Ca) Deiat 

lege courses. Physical Culture under a trained director. Cost of liter- 
voice to aid the movement for turning the tide of thrifty and enterpris- 

$55 less. Next session begins September 14, 1910. Address, 
but also from first-hand observation and travel among the Western 
building for to-morrow as well as for to-day in the Southern States.” \ C S CO LEGE 
His full letter, written from Union City, Ga., June 22, 1910, is as ATLANTI CHRI TIAN L 














follows: 


My Dear Brother Poe:—Your let- 
ter of June 3rd would have been 
answered sooner 
but for my long 
absence in the 





“The Leading College of Eastern Carolina.” 
sources and facilities for eommunica- | faculty. Artesian water and unsurpassed health, 


part: te: 
tion that every day are becoming ne Bel 
more ample. 


WILSON N. C. 


Plant with all modern conveniences. Fifteen in 


Preparatory, College, Music, Art, Expression, Commercial. 
Boarding School for girls with expenses, only $152.00. with music $200.00. 
Dormitory on club plan for boys with expenses only $125.00 to $185.00. Send for catalogue. 


This is not to mention the presence|¥Y =& 3 3 & SC. SCALOWELL, PRESIDENT. 





of other institutions in the South Pee 































’ Northwest, where such as are furnished by schools : MITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEO Richmond, Ve. owns one of the finest 

; I had ample op- and churches and the other facilities | | ; for business and helping them to positions Tor over 42 years. No 

. portunity to in- without which the best civilization | - sepa y ee ee ee ee eee eee a nee 

) spect at first hand cannot be builded. The South has| [MMMsMeaualOPMMBMM in America.” —Christian Obecreer. “Leading — aces Colluges 

5 the conditions of these in encouraging proportion and]. crn posit ony Gr aT yr apelin 

; population of is increasmg and improving them | | xs gio For further proof of excellence : 

i which you speak. each day. You will be in harmony Prem ete ere = a write to pane 

4 Farmers of the with me, too, when I claim that be- 

e PRESIDENT BARRETT. Southern States yond all portions of -America the 

. have had such costly, bitter and un- Southern. people have retained that THE NORTH CAROLINA ELON COLLEGE 

= profitable experiences with immigra- abiding sanity and racial purity and S N l cd , CO-EDUCATIONAL) 

4 tion of every nature that even at simplicity that are everywhere recog- tate ormal an eR Mosies in the FOR Comets. Dee 
= this late day I hesitate to even ap- nized as characteristic of the all-con- Industrial Colle e pr ondiead ment. Every convenience. An ideal 
2 proach the matter. In many sections quering Anglo-Saxon. 4 Seems tse ae dae eee 
y of the South it is still a sore subject That touches the South’s equip-| Maintained by the State for the Women | of city life and none of its disadvantages. Terms 
id with our people, and while/I believe ment in only the roughest summary. | of North Carolina. Four regular Courses ee oracle cede ube. eaieaes 
~ the majority of intelligent and ob- Speaking in larger terms of the|leading to Degrees. Special Coursesjfor| EMMETT L. MOFFITT, President, or : 
C. serving Southern people recognize future, we have here the resources| Teachers. Fall Session begins September _W. A. HARPER, Dean, Elon Gollege, N.C. 
a the necessity for more builders of and the means to make a cemmercial| 14, 1910. Those desiring to enter should 

ra our waste places, it is also eertain and industrial principality entirely apply as early as possible. For catalogue } WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
oo that we must enter upon the task independent of the remainder of the t 











with well understood restrictions. 

With these reservations as a basis, 
I wish to say that personally I thor- 
oughly agree with you that the time 
has come to invite to this seetion the 
more desirable element of Americans 
from the Northwest, as well as from 
the Middle Western section of the 
United States. 

In my day spent in Canada re- 
cently and in talking with men of 
weight from there, I was wonder- 
fully impressed with the big per- 
centage of the best blood of this 


world, should that be necessary. In and other information adress 
manufacturing and in business, in at i POUSS, Pree 
the professions and in public life, the 

opportunities are merely opening. In 

agriculture alone, not forgetting the 0 x F 0 RD SEM! NARY 
world-monopoly of cotton, the South Established 1850. Oxford, N. C. 

is nationally pre-eminerat. Problems Board and General Tuition ‘for 


we need not elaborate have operated| Annual Session $164.00. Apply for 
previous to this time to throw a sort| ‘lustrated catalogue to 





ef Chinese wall around the South,|F, P, HOBGOOD, President. 
EDICAL COLLEGE 


and, if I may be permitted to mix 
metaphors considerably, to act as a 
brake upon its growth and develop- 
ment in every direction. 












A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
with special departments in Education, Law, 
and Medicine, Expenses moderate. A Loan 

d. The next session begins September 6, 
1910. For Catalogue and information apply 
to Secretary 


z.B. EARNSHAW, 
WAKE Forest, N. C.' 











INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per month; work students $25.00 on enter- 
pn, Ce four hours work per day. Best —a 
in business courses for little money. 
water. Address 
























































JOHN W. TYNDALL, AM, 1h.P.. - President, 
ta country that is located in the Do- s, These influences are now moved. OF VY. RGINIA PR eee 
sth minion and that, as a rule, is mak--The South, potentially the richest Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy , FRANKLIN, VA. ° 
‘he ing good there. I also found a feel- section of the nation, faces a future Geventy-third Session begins Sept. 12, 1910, a, rankl 904 emale Seminary 
7 ing of unrest and dissatisfaction in that bewilders prophecy. We need Climate salubrious. Living expenses erate prety tone le ie meal ta ee 
the Northwest, a feeling that I had more men of the right sort here to} \| 1910 Christopher Tempkias, MB. Dean, Rich advan. in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
' -0., Dean, Richuwond, Va. | ture. Lit. hes. talog, 
an known for some time also in the help us materialize that bigger day ee en a 
Middle West, and I believe it to be a that is even now on the horizon.‘ ; 
eo question of only a short while before I think, then, we are justified in THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 
$ these people will be turning to the issuing a most cordial invitation to Don’ he citi ii ie 
aa Southern States. those Americans who come to us cer- Richmond, Va. on t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
wv : And I know you will be of my tified as to character, to earnestness fic farmer and you are independent 
- opinion when I say that these are and to ability, by their precious One of the event schol the for life. 
precisely the sort of reinforcements achievements in other portions of : . ° 
= we need for the army that is build- what has now become a common ee oe ae river North Carolina Agricultural 
a ing for to-morrow as well as-for to- county. ties. Accommodations first class. and - Mechanical College 
day in the Southern States. I have Yours very truly Terms moderate For catalo- ; 
<7 , : . ill t to bec sful f % 
= been in virtually every State in the C. 8S. BARRETT. gue,writeto : 9: :: ft : & skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman or & 
. teacher. 5 tuition 
po Union, and I may now say with no is oss mate. Bos eotaleges or tree tuition, 
we invidious comparisons that the Seuth The May Bulletin of the South JAMES NELSON LL. D address 
wait offers a more inviting and versatile Carolina State Board of Health is r ‘? 1), JAS. B. DUDLEY, - PRESIDENT, 
a to Americans with capital, and published and ready for distribution. President. Greensboro, N. C. 
be Americans who simply seek to [t is devoted to the all-important 
«0 a. aire perts than any simi- gypjeg of “Typhoid Fever and How], 
” portion of America. to Prevent It.’’ All who are inter- BINGHAM | rTxE BINGHAM SCHOOL, Asheville, N. C., has prepared Boys to be Men for 117 YEARS. Ideally 
ty, We have here every variety of 





soil, every variety of climate, every 
possibility to encourage diversified 
and scientific agriculture, and almost 
unkimited command of crude re- 


ested in the prevention of this, SCHOOL 








Secretary and State Health Officer, 


ocated on the Asheville Pigteau, 3 miles from city. Organization MILITARY for DISCIPLINE, 
CONTROL and CARRIAGE. Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys removed 
dread disease should send to the 1793 1910 when discovered. Hasing absolutely excluded. 


Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., Box 77. 











Dr. C. F. Williams, Columbia, 8. C.,\_ 
for a copy. 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette is the only 
Southern farm paper that runs no patent steck 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


W 


HEN FREEDOM from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 


And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 


Flag of the brave! 


thy folds shall fly, 


The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn; 
To where the sky-born glories burn; 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! 


on ocean wave 


Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 


When death, 


careering on the gale, 


Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 


And frightened waves rush 


wildly back 


Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. 
Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


—Joseph Rodman Drake. 








PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Some Common Ailments of Children That Are Often Unsuspect- 
ed and Are Yet the Frequent Cause of Bad Health, Bad Habits 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


and Poor Lessons. 
E ARE FOND of saying that 
\ “The child is the greatest as- 
set of the State,’ yet statis- 
ticstics tell us that from 50 to 90 
per cent of our children have physi- 
cal defects,—that they grow to man- 
hood and womanhood handicapped 
by these defects which are often- 
times so slight in young childhood 
that the remedy would be exceeding- 
ly simple, but which, because of neg- 
lect, become a serious defect in later 
life. Examinations of school children 
in 42 States of the Union have re- 
vealed defects of eyes, ears, throats, 
noses, teeth, spinal diseases, poorly 
nourished bodies to a startling de- 
gree—defects that have been present 
for a greater or less term of years 
quite unobserved and unthought of 
by teachers and parents of these chil- 
dren. This is how we care for “the 
State’s best asset.’’ 

A story is told of a little girl who 
saw double—that is, where there 
was one word or one object she saw 
two words or two objects. And for 
a long time she insisted on pro- 
nouncing two words or speaking of 
two objects. Then her teacher scold- 
ed her and called her ‘‘careless and 
stupid.”” So she learned that al- 
though she really saw two words or 
two objects she must only pronounce 


one word or say that she saw only 
one object. 


Deficient Eyesight and _ Difficult 
Breathing. 


Wherever school children have 
been examined, from 6 to 9 out of 
every thirty have been found to be 
near-sighted, far-sighted or other- 
wise in need of attention. Children 
are now and then dismissed from 
school for obstinacy, or berated for 
excessive stupidity, when the whole 
trouble is that they cannot see or do 
not hear clearly. Out of 150 chil- 
dren recently examined in a certain 
community, 130 were found to have 
defects of breathing. The open 
mouth is a sure sign of breathing de- 
fects. Children breathe through the 
mouth, not because they like to, not 
because they have fallen into bad 
habits, not because their fathers or 
mothers did, but because they must. 
It is their only means of taking air 
into the lungs. The nose is stopped 
up. This inability to breathe through 
the nose it due to enlarged tonsils 
or to spongy growths, called ade- 
noids, in the back part of the nose. 
A few of the symptoms of adenoid 
growths are mouth breathing, run- 
ning nose, thick speech, narrow up- 
per jaw, irregular or crowding teeth, 


adenoid-afflicted 
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deafness, inflamed eyes. In a school 
child the teacher recognizes as a 
mouth breather or adenoid victim, a 
child inattentive or backward in his 
studies, maybe slightly deaf, with 
sunken chest. The mother of the 
child observes a 
tendency to croup, frequent colds, 


restless sleep, tendency to snore, ear- 
ache, anemia and weak eyes. 
Occasionally adenoids and enlarg- 
ed tonsils have a tendency to remain 
into adult life, though in most in- 
stances they tend to disappear. Even 
when the growths do subside, the ef- 
fects of their former existence will 
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The Rural Telephone| 


OONER or later, Mr. Farmer, you’ll 
Wernite telephonein your home. When 

you get it, you’ll wonder how you got 
along without it, for nothing can do the 
telephone’s work. Its services become 
indispensable for calling a physician; for 
( Summoning helpin a hurry; for ordering 
supplies when it’s inconvenient to go to 
town; for talking to neighbors or friends; 
Zor for communicating with persons wherever there’s 
a Bell telephone. 


The farmer without a telephone 
is like a farm with no labor- 
saving machinery. 


We have a plan for furnishing you and your neighbors 
with full local and long-distance telephone facilities at a figure 
so low it will surprise you. 


Write for free booklet describing plan and giving par- 
ticulars. Address nearest Bell telephone manager or 


FARMERS’ LINE DEPARTMENT 


Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


Ba South Pryor Street Atlanta, Georgia 


AC UIS COCO. 
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Absolutely Sanitary 


Only the highest grade material used in its construction. 60 days free trial 

ROYAL MATRESSES give solid comfort and last longer. Thousands of people 
have been using our mattresses and are satisfied. 25 years in business and our 
Royal grows in popularity. Refuse substitutes. {If your dealer does not handle 
ROYAL MATTRESSES. advise us and we will request nearest agent to quote 
you prices and ship to you. 


ROYAL AND BORDEN, “t- Goldsboro, N C. 


Reliable manufacturers for twenty-five years 




















LIGHT-RUNNING 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTEREQ, 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 


Warranted for All Time 


W HIOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
piles Gaara qualities. All parts are interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings of superior quality. 
Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 21 


TUE NEW HOME SEWING MACCINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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as arule continue. The lining of the 
nose and throat remains inflamed, 
the person is still subject to colds 
and sore throat, the deafness may 
grow worse, the lungs are delicate 
and the nervous system is more or 
less affected. It means permanent 
disfiguration of the face and perma- 


nent deformity to the chest and 
lungs. 
One may question how these 


growths in the nose work all this 
mischief. It so happens that at 
the time of the development of 
the second set of teeth, a time 
when adenoids show definitely their 
presence, that a number of import- 
ant physical changes are taking place 
in the body of the child. The bones 
of the jaw, nose, throat and chest 
are undergoing important changes. 
If adenoids are present large enough 
to cause mouth breathing, they cause 
wasting of the developing process 
which leads to lack of development 
and disfiguration of face and body. 

The only treatment of value is the 
removal of the adenoids by a physi- 
cian. The operation is a simple and 
safe one. 


Look After the Children’s Teeth. 


Unfortunately the great majority 
of parents rarely think of their child- 
ren’s teeth until too late to preserve 
them intact. Of 500 children exar- 
ined for defective teeth only 14 of 
the number were found with sound 
teeth. Bad teeth are not bad for 
themselves alone, but they influence 
the general health as well. In Ger- 
many insurance companies find it 
well to look after the mouths of their 
clients. In the German army there is 
regular morning inspection of teeth 
and tooth brushes. Every’ driver 
keeps his horse’s teeth in order be- 
cause he knows that bad teeth mean 
waste of food, poor condition and 
less work. Is not a child worth as 
much care as a horse? The truth 
cannot be too urgently and persist- 
ently spread that care of the teeth 
is even more important to the physi- 
eal welfare than it is essential to 
personal cleanliness. 

Neglecting ‘“‘baby teeth’ and ade- 
noids may mean a crooked second set 
of teeth, which involves the expendi- 
tnre of money for straightening or 
continual dental bills, for it is diffi- 
cult to clean cramped, crooked teeth. 
With crooked teeth it is impossible 
to chew the food perfectly and a dis- 
figured mouth means disarranged 
nerves. 

The child with decayed teeth, even 
with unclean teeth, is open to in- 
fection of lungs, tonsils, stomach, 
ears, nose. Every time food is taken, 
and at every act of swallowing, the 
food must pass over these germ-in- 
fected bodies into the stomach, carry- 
ing disease and decay with it. 

Mouth breathers with teeth in this 
condition cannot get one breath of 
air that is not contaminated air, for 
every breath becomes poisoned in 
passing over these germ- and decay- 
laden teeth. Bad teeth are frequent- 
ly the cause of defective eyesight, 
headaches, dyspepsia and ear trouble. 

All decay of human teeth starts 
from the outside. <A perfectly clean 
tooth will not decay unless particles 
of food remain between the teeth 
long enough to decompose. Decay, 
therefore, always means uncleanness. 
The Armenian children are taught 
to clean their teeth after eating, even 
if only an apple between meals. They 
covet beautiful teeth. Parents should 
early learn that a dentist in time 
Saves nine, that the time to begin 
attention with the children is with 
the coming of the first baby tooth, 
that the child’s teeth should be 
cleansed at least twice daily, that no 
family investment will pay better 
than the price of regular, prompt 
dental care. If the cost of headaches, 
earaches, sore throats, dyspepsia and 
& number of other ills directly trace- 





DO THIS 


1. Buy or make a fireless 


2. Add an oil stove to the 


late arcund the house. 


with contagious diseases. 


same condition. 


system) and for Bulletin 393, 
posing other patent medicines. 





SIX THINGS FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER TO 


keep house during the summer months without one. 
cracker bucket well wrapped in an old blanket with a tight 
padded lid will answer remarkably well. 


less wood to cut during the busy months of farm work as well 
as lightenirg the labor of the housewife. 


3. Do not allow decaying material of any sort to accumu- 


4. Keep receptacles for garbage carefully covered and 
the cans cleaned or sprinkled with lime or kerosene. 

5. Keep the flies away from the sick, especially those ill 
Kill all flies that enter sick room. 
They come loaded with disease germs. 


6. Write a postal card to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin 377, upon the “‘Harm- 
fulness of Headache Mixtures,”’ (all of these preparations 
have been found to contain drugs exceedingly harmful to the 


MONTH. 


cooker. You can’t afford to 


A simple 


kitchen equipment. It means 


They leave in the 


“Habit Forming Drugs.’’ ex- 








able to bad teeth could be measured 
against the cost of tooth brushes, bi- 
carbonate of soda, pulverized chalk 
or tooth powder, and early dental at- 
tention, upon which side would the 
balance lie? 


The “Stupid” Child May Be an Af- 
flicted Child. 

A child can not do good work in 
school and be advanced as he should 
be if he is unable to hear distinctly 
what the teacher says to the class, or 
if his vision is so poor that he is un- 
able to see the work on the black- 
board, or the letters in his books. 

I once knew a teacher who sent 
home a note recommending that 
Johnnie have his eyes examined for 
glasses, because his vision was so 
poor that he could not prepare his 
lessons properly. This is the reply 
received: ‘There is nothing the mat- 
ter with Johnnie’s eyes. If he can’t 
see, move his seat nearer the black- 
board. If he does not learn his les- 
sons, keep him after school until he 
does learn them, that’s what you are 
paid for.”’ 

Fortunately the time is at hand 
when it is easy to persuade mothers 
and teachers that they can lighten 
their own labors and add to their ef- 
ficiency and help their children by 
being on the watch for mouth breath- 
ing, for strained or crossed or im- 
flamed eyes, for decaying teeth, for 
nervousness or sluggishness. 

“The children are our to-morrow 
and as we guard and protect them 
to-day so will they deal with us 
then.’’ 





A JUNE BUG FENCE. 


How the Bramlette Blackberry Patch 
Became a Field of Disappointment. 


Have you ever seen a fence of 
June bugs fifty feet long and four 
feet, six and one-half inches high, 
and heard that fence sizz-z-z-z-z like 
a baby cyclone with the asthma? And 
then while you gazed with open-eyed, 
open-mouthed astonishment, seen the 
whole thing rise ‘‘bodaciously”’ in 
the air and disappear in the direc- 
tion of the Mississippi River—re- 
turning and disappearing with the 
sun? 

If you haven’t, now’s your chance, 
for that notable sight and sound can 
be found down in my garden. Of 
course, I didn’t plant a June bug 
patch. I set out a row of cultivated 
blackberries, and as soon as it got 
four feet high and thick and flourish- 
ing and berries were ripe and the 


back porch full of glass jars to can 
what couldn’t be eaten, every June 
bug in Middlefork township, not to 
mention Southfork and Muddy Creek, 
put out for Bramlette. If any are 
missing, it’s because they are too old 
and infirm or too young and helpless 
to move, though even then they are 
headed in this direction. 

Now I struggle till I get in the last 
ditch, but when that is reached, I 
quit. No good contending with fifty 
feet of June bugs. If I lay eyes on 
any blackberry pies this summer, it 
will be when the neighbors invite 
me to bring my quilt pieces and 
spend the day. I had the glass jars 
put back in the cellar to wait for the 
peach crop, and I got out the old 
blue-back speller and read about the 
hopeful lady who counted imaginary 
eggs laid by imaginary hens, selling 
them for imaginary money, and buy- 
ing therewith an imaginary green 
gown because green became her com- 
plexion best. Now I’ve always liked 
her because I’m of a hopeful dispo- 
sition myself, but all the same, next 
summer I shall depend on the old- 
time, reliable fence-corner, road-side 
blackberries that you and [ were 
brought up on. 

MRS. J. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 





OUR UGLY HOME. 
What to Do for It and What It Will 
Cost—No. 4. 





Just a word about the walks and 
drives of the newly laid-off front 
yard. They should be direct if the 
grounds are of limited area, and I 
take it that we have laid off only 
enough space for a lawn that we can 
care for well and easily. If the con- 
tour of the surface justifies it, then 
the walks or drives may be curved, 
but anything that tends to make the 
traveller turn from a direct course is 
likely to be bad. In more extensive 
areas where the grouping of the 
trees and shrubs becomes an im- 
portant factor, curved walks and 
drives are most pleasing and ef- 
fective. 

Then the weather-beaten exterior 
of the house should come in for at- 
tention. There is a so-called barn 
and fence paint that comes in red, 
dark brown, brownish yellow and 
slate that sells for 64c. per gallon, 
one gallon covering 200 square feet 
with two coats. A dark slate ex- 
terior with white trimmings, the 
house well placed amid the shrub- 
bery we are to have, will be very in- 
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viting. A better type of paint will 
cost about $1.35 per gallon, which 
will covér 300 square feet with two 
coats. This better quality may be 
had in a number of shades. There 
is nothing more beautiful than the 
white farm house with the green 
trimmings well placed surrounded by 
the beautiful green foliage. There- 
fore a good coat of whitewash upon 
the house and out-buildings would 
make the old place new again. Many 
farm homes have never had a coat 
of paint, but a neat, clean, attractive 
appearance is maintained by the use 
of whitewash frequently applied. 

MRS. STEVENS. 


If You 
Want a Piano 


Perfect in tone, perfect in 
action, a piano with an indi- 
viduality of its own, a piano 
that will meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the great- 
est artists, a piano that will 
educate the beginner to that 


which is most beautiful and ar- 


tistic in tone-quality, buy the 


great Artistic Stieff Piano. 
Its price is very reasonable 
owing to the fact that we sell 
direct. 
We have a few special bar- 
gains. 


Write today. 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade Street 
Charlotte, <:: 3: 3: 
Cc. H. WILMOTH, 


Manager. 


N. C. 








Furnish Your Home or 
Clothe tour Famity Ab- 


YOU CA 


solutely FREE. 


When you buy 
of a retailer the 
price you pay for 

he goods must 
cover all the ex- 
penses of the 
middlemen. When 
yuu boy direct 
from the Manu- 
facturer yu save 
a'l these ex penses 
and receive Double 
Value for vour 
money PAPWORTH 
products include 
Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, Extracts, 
Laundry and Toi- 
let Soap Toilet 
and Medical Pre- 
para'ions, Food 4 
Specialiies and a Given free with 
grest v ricty of every $10.00 order 
household no- 
tions, With every $10.00 order for these pro- 
ducts yu receive 8 premium that woul? cost 
$10 00 at retail, or $200 retail value for £10 00. 
A very essy and sensit le m»nrer in whch to 
turnish your home or clothe your family. 

Our iree catalogue iilu-trating ard describing 
more than 1,200 useful and beautiful premiums, 
also full information in reeard t» our SPECIAL 
OFFER of $5 00 in CASH to Club Managers will be 
ma'led postpaid upon request. Send for this 
catalogue to-day. 


PAPWORTH CO., 525 st. Marks Ave.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 





R. A. L. FRENCH is a man who is doing 
M his full part in the re-making of the rural 

South. As a writer, an institute speaker, 
and a practical farmer Mr. French is a decided 
success. He is successful because he loves his 
work and believes in it, and because he brings to 
it a strong desire to learn, a superb energy, and a 
big fund of common sense. Thousands of 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette readers look 
for his writings each week, and they never 
fail to find in them something helpful. Be- 
ginning next week he will write a series of articles 
on permanent pastures for the South, and we 
feel safe in saying that what he writes on this 
important subject will be worth thousands of 
dollars to the progressive farmers who will put 
his suggestions into practice. 

2 

A former Mississippian writing to the Commer- 
cial-Appeal from the West sums up his experiences 
in the following exhortation to the farmers of his 
native State: 

“Stay where you are, realize that your op- 
portunities lie around you. Work half as 
hard at home as you would have to work in 
any of the newer countries, be half as at- 
tentive to detail, use the same thrift and 
economy that is made necessary by the higher 
cost of living in these places, and see your 
condition rapidly being bettered.” 

Good advice, too, and well worth heeding by 
farmers in every Southern State. The one great 
reason why farmers in the South are not as pros- 
perous as those in any other section in that they 
have not given the same attention to their work— 
have regarded it too often as a thing to be 
ashamed of instead of as a thing worthy of their 
best thought and most earnest efforts. 

at 

Right now is the time to find out what your 
candidates for the State Legislature really stand 
for. No man who is not an earnest student of 
public affairs, who is not in sympathy with the 
progressive movements of the time, and who has 
not a character above suspicion is a fit person 
to be intrusted with the making of the State’s 
laws; and until. we learn to demand such qualifi- 
cations of the men who aspire to this high honor 


—for so it should be regarded—we will continue 
to have legislators who are the mere puppets of 


bosses and political machines instead of being 


leaders in the great work of upbuilding the South 
and promoting the welfare of all the people. 
& 

The Farmers’ Union of Arkansas is backing 
efforts to get immigration of the right sort, and 
the Farmers’ Union Sun of South Carolina is also 
interested in the same movement for the Palmet- 


to State. As Editor Reid wisely says in his last 
issue: ‘‘We need more white men in South Car- 
olina. To get them it will not be necessary to 


go to European or Asiatic countries. There are 
numbers of people in the United States of the 
better sort that would, with sufficient induce- 
ments, be glad to settle in the South. We be- 
lieve they will ultimately come, but we want them 
right now.” 

Js 

Don’t lay-by the crops in hot dry weather until 
they have quit growing. By this we do not mean 
that they should be cultivated as often as when 
young, but if a crust forms on the surface of 
the ground and the weather turns dry, shallow 
cultivation is needed as often as is necessary to 
break that crust until the crops are made. Lay- 
ing-by should be determined by the conditions of 
the soil and crop and not by the date of the 
season. 

ss 

We rejoice at the steady and healthy growth 
of the Farmers’ Union in North Carolina. There 
are now over 1,200 chartered locals, and the mem- 
bership exceeds 30,000. The State meeting to 
be held at the A. & M. College, July 26th, should 
be largely attended. 

& 

Next week we shall have a valuable article on 
the selection of tobacco seed by Prof. E. H. Mat- 
thewson, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Professor Matthewson writes from first- 
hand knowledge, and every tobacco grower should 
look out for this article. 

3 

The Index for the last quarter in this issue is 
not for ornament. We go to the trouble of get- 
ting it up and printing it so that you may save 
all your papers and be, at any time, able to refer 
to any article you wish. If you don’t do this, you 
do not get more than half what you might out of 
the paper. 

& 

Put a legume crop after the wheat or oats, if 
you possibly can; if you can’t, see to it that the 
ragweeds and crabgrass are mowed off before they 
go to seed. 





A Housekeepers’ Special 





UR ISSUE of July 30 will be a ‘‘Housekeep- 
ers’ Special.”” We trust that the thousands 
of housekeepers who read The Progressive 

Farmer and Gazette will join in with us to make 
it not only a practical help, but an inspiration to 
every reader. There is no nobler work, no more 
dignified profession, no higher calling than that of 
the housekeeper and home-maker; and nothing 
is more needed to-day than is the redemption of 
housework from unnecessary drudgery and the 
bringing to the housekeeper’s aid of the advances 
made by modern science and invention. 

A more beautiful and satisfying home life is, af- 
ter all, as is said elsewhere in this issue, the real 
aim of most of our efforts. What we are is so 
largely determined by the kind of life we live in 
the home that nothing that will add to the home’s 


comfort and beauty or make its work more pleas- 
ant and more efficient should be considered a little 
thing. 

For this Special we hope to hear from every 
housekeeper who has an idea which she thinks 
may be helpful to some one else. Send in the let- 
ters; make them short and to the point, and get 
them to us on time. Many readers, it seems, can 
not realize that matter should be in our hands 
ten days before the date of publication. Every 
special issue this year has brought in letters that 
came after the paper was made-up. Hence the 


sooner you get your article in, the better it 
will be. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


How Your Local Paper Helps You and 
How You Can Help It. 





E BELIEVE every farmer should take at 

least one of his local or county papers. If 

he does not, he can scarcely expect to keep 
up with the happenings of his own neighborhood 
and the doings of his own acquaintances, and 
while we would not have any reader of ours limit 
his interest to the things that are going on im- 
mediately around him, he is certainly not a well 
informed man if he is ignorant of these things. 

This, then, is one reason why you should sub- 
scribe for, and pay for, and possibly write for and 
advertise in your local paper. Another reason is 
that a good paper in any town or county is a 
positive force in the upbuilding of that town or 
county. A good paper is one of the surest indi- 
cations of, and the best advertisements for, a pro 
gressive community; and it is impossible for a 
editor to make a good paper if he does not h 
the support of the people for whom the papel 
made. Pa 

The local paper may also be a source of dire 
financial benefit to you. To say nothing of wh: 
its advertising columns may be worth to you 
either as buyer or seller, cases are always arising 
when it is a positive saving of time or money to 
know just what is being done by one’s neighbors, 
or one’s county officials, or the business men with 
whom one has to deal. Next to a telephone, a 
really live local newspaper will do more than 
anything else in keeping you in touch with your 
local market. 

For these reasons, and many others that might 
be given, the local editor has a right to expect 
your patronage and your co-operation. In return 
there are some things you have a right to expect 
of him. 

In the first place, you have a right to demand 
that he keep his paper clean—that he make it 
fit reading matter for your family. If more space 
is devoted to scandals and murders and sensa- 
tional fake stories than to the really important 
happenings of the day, you not only have a 
right, but it is your duty to protest. These 
things are not news, though many editors seem 
to think they are, and others publish them be- 
cause they think that people want to read about 
them. 

You should give the more hearty support to 
your county paper if its advertising columns are 
clean—if it refuses to carry whiskey, patent med- 
icine, and fraudulent investment advertising. No 
farmer should subscribe for any paper of general 
circulation that carries such advertising, and he 
has a right to insist that his county paper shall 
not only refuse the more vicious of such adver- 
tising, but completely purge itself of all such as 
rapidly as its support will permit. 

Then you have a right to demand that your 
editor tell the news as it is. He has a perfect 
right to present his views with all the force he 
has in his editorial columns, but when he presents 
anything as news he must have it just as accurate 
—just as free from personal or partisan views— 
as possible. The editor who permits his personal 
or political feelings to color his news columns is 
guilty of an actual immorality. 

A third right you have is to demand that your 
local paper give the most of its attention to local 
happenings and local problems. It is the special 
business of ‘‘Rural County News” to tell what is 
happening in Rural County and to aid in this 
county’s development and progress. Its views on 
the tariff or the Congo slave question may be 
interesting and valuable, but it can probably do 
more good by giving this space to helping have 
the back alleys of Ruralville kept clean, or by 
interesting the farmers of Rural County in the 
institute that will be held for their benefit this 
summer. 

Insist, then, that your paper deal with the 
things of your community, that it give the local 
news and help solve local problems. 

Here again your help may be required, and 
you should feel it your duty to let your paper 
know of any local event of interest that comes 
under your notice, or to use it as a means of call- 
ing attention to any movement that will make 
for the betterment of community life. 

A good local paper is one of the best assets 4 
small town or a farming county can have. In its 
work of education and entertainment it does good 
to every one in its territory. To be a good paper 
it must be, as we have said, clean, accurate, wide- 
awake, and in touch with the life of the communi- 
ty. It is your duty to help make it so; first by 
giving it financial and moral support, and second, 
by insisting that it have high ideals and live up to 
them. 
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“What’s The News?” 


By CLARENCE POE. 





























What Congress Did. 


ONGRESS HAS adjourned, and while it has 
C to its credit a considerable number of im- 

portant and useful bills, it must also be said 
that most of these measures have been crippled 
by vicious amendments made for the benefit of 
special interests. 

An exception to this statement is the adminis- 
tration Railroad Bill which the insurgent mem- 
bers of Congress succeeded in amending in the 
interest of the people instead of in the interest 
of the railroad corporations. 

While the excellent principle of the postal sav- 

~{ngs bank has been established, Wall Street inter- 
fists succeeded in manipulating the measure great- 
to their own advantage. 
‘ "Statehood for Arizona and New Mexico is an- 
ther achievement for which Congress and the 
\dministration claim credit, but which is really to 
their discredit. Both Territories combined had 
‘in 1900 a smaller population (including their 
Mexicans and Indians) than Buffalo, New York, 
and only thirty thousand more people than the 
city of New Orleans. ‘Territories so sparsely set- 
tled should not be admitted to Statehood—at least 
not unless combined as one Commonwealth. 

The bill providing for the publication of cam- 
paign expenditures establishes a highly important 
principle, but this measure, too, was crippled in 
that an amendment provides that the publication 
shall be made after the election instead of be- 
fore. 

The West, always clamorous for government 
aid, secured another $20,000,000 to complete 
projects for reclaiming arid lands. We are glad 
to notice that Congressman Small gave notice that 
the Government, while not expected to actually 
drain Southern swamp lands, must at least pro- 
vide for surveying them and formulating drain- 
age plans. 

One of the best new laws is that appropriating 
$250,000 for the use of the Tariff Commission. 
The members of this Board appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft are men of unusual ability and their 
investigations will doubtless knock out some in- 
equalities in the present law. 

Mr. Aldrich’s statement that he could save the 
country $300,000,000 a year by economies in the 
administration set the country to thinking, and 
Congress did well to name a commission to inves- 
tigate the matter. It would have been a great 
deal better, however, if it had not itself made 
new records in extravagance in its river and har- 
bor, public building, and other appropriation bills. 

Other legislation of which Congress boasts in- 
cludes a law giving the President unlimited right 
to withdraw public lands for conservation pur- 
poses; a bill creating a bureau of mines; meas- 
ures for the suppression of the white slave traf- 
fic; a new tariff system for the Philippines; and a 
law looking to prohibition for the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Of hardly less importance than anything else 
was the action of the House of Representatives 
in curtailing the power of the Speaker and pro- 
viding means for recalling smothered bills from 
the committee. Speaker Cannon’s determination 
to stand for re-election is worrying the Republican 
leaders very much and great pressure will be 
used to make him reconsider before the summer 
is over. 


os 
National Political News. 


O REPUBLICAN State Convention had been 
N held in Wisconsin for several years until 

the one a few days ago, the La Follette 
primary election law having done away with the 
convention system. As the La Follette element 
was not represented at the recent ‘“‘convention,” it 
naturally endorsed the Taft administration and 
the new tariff law. In the recent Oklahoma Re- 
publican convention, however, all elements of the 
party were represented, and yet the new Presi. 
dent and the new tariff were both heartily ap- 
proved. 

President Roosevelt has had significant confer- 
ences with Gifford Pinchot and James R. Garfield, 
two of the most active opponents of the Taft ad- 
ministration. We has also been in conference 
with Governor Hughes, of New York, and is evi- 
dently making a determined effort to size up the 
present political situation. 

The Ohio Democratie Convention endorsed Jud- 
son Harmon for President. In this connection we 
wish to correct a statement made in these col- 


umns some weeks ago to the effect that Governor 
Harmon when Attorney-General in the Cleveland 
cabinet personally ordered a certain Southern Dis- 
trict Attorney to stop a well-organized suit against 
the Tobacco Trust. The District Attorney in ques- 
tion discovers that his instructions came from 
Mr. Harmon’s predecessor, Richard Olney. The 
fact remains, however, that Mr. Harmon is not in 
thorough harmony with the progressive element 
of the Democratic Party, and the American people 
are not likely to support an old-line, conservative 
candidate. Mayor Gaynor, of New York, has 
grown more rapidly in public esteem these last 
twelve months than any other American in any 
party, and he now seems more likely than any- 
body else to be the next Democratic candidate 
for President. It is not unlikely that Governor 
Folk, of Missouri, would make a worthier Presi- 
dent than either of them. 

Mr. Bryan will soon return from Burope. In 
his absence his party supporters in Nebraska have 
circulated a great number of petitions urging him 
to become a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate, but no one knows what action he will take. 

& 


North Carolina Politics. 


RIMARIES for the selection of Democratic 
P candidates were held in most of the North 

Carolina counties Saturday. Chief Justice 
Clark and Associate Justice Walker were re- 
nominated without opposition, and Corporation 
Commissioner H. C. Brown had an easy victory. 
For the second vacancy on the Corporation Com- 
mission W. T. Lee, of Haywood, seems to be 
in the lead, with A. W. Graham, of Granville, 
his closest competitor. For Congress, Small, 
Kitchin, Pou, Page, and Webb had no opposition, 
and the primaries failed to settle the matter in 
other Congressional districts, though J. M. Gudger 
has a long lead in the Tenth. Superior Court 
Judges named include Justice in the Thirteenth; 
Daniels, Sixth; Cook, Fourth; Peebles, Second; 
Long, Tenth; and Ferguson, Sixteenth. The 
most vigorous contest is that between Judges 
James S. Manning and Judge W. R. Allen for Su- 
preme Court Justice, in which Allen seems likely 
to win Manning’s seat. Allen is a Superior Court 
Judge of ability and long experience, while Judge 


Manning, who had been Governor Kitchin’s cam-’ 


paign manager, was named by the Governor with- 
out having had any previous judicial experi- 
ence. The small salaries paid our Superior Court 
Judges would make it difficult to keep the best 
men in these positions if the policy of selecting 
Supreme Court Justices from among them were 
abandoned, and Judge Allen’s long lead in Satur- 
day’s primaries is accounted for by this fact to- 
gether with a certain jealous regard for our high- 
est court which could not but object to a Gover- 
nor’s appointment of his campaign manager as 
Supreme Court Justice, entirely regardless of the 
ability and character of the appointee or the purity 
of the Governor’s motives. 


& 
A Warm Fight in Georgia. 


EORGIA IS NOTED for the heat and bitter- 
G ness of its political campaigns and it is now 
likely to have another entitled to rank with 
the hottest in its history. Four years ago, it will 
be remembered, Hoke Smith won the nomination 
for Governor in a contest with Editor Clark How- 
ell, of the Constitution, and some minor candi- 
dates. Becoming Governor, Smith brought 
charges against Joseph M. Brown, a member of 
the Railroad Commission, and kicked him out of 
office. Two years ago Brown, for vindication, ran 
against Smith for Governor and defeated him for 
re-election. Now Smith also wants vindication, 
and will oppose Brown in the coming Democratic 
primary August 28rd. Smith is admittedly a man 
of more ability than Brown, and an able speaker, 
while Brown apppers very rarely on the stump. 
Smith has been very sore over the fact that he 
was the first Governor in many years to fail of 
re-election, and will naturally make the fight of 
his life in the coming primary. 


3 


Other News Matters. 


HE NEWLY-PUBLISHED government statis- 
‘i tics show a slight decrease in consumption 
of alcoholic liquors in the last three or four 
years. The advance of prohibition is supposed 
to account for most of the change. 

The action of the Board of Trustees of Vander- 
bilt University in refusing to seat or recognize the 
three trustees elected by the last General Meth- 
odist Confrence has brought an old controversy to 
a crisis. ‘‘There will be no compromise,” says 
Bishop Hoss. ‘The naked question is whether 
the Church, which originated the university, and 
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which by the solemn affirmation of the trustees 
themselves, put on their own records three years 
ago, owns the university, has any right to con- 
POLI.” 

The Farmers’ Union is now to be organized in ~ 
Canada. As already announced, the next Nation- 
al meeting will be held in Charlotte, N. C., in 
September. 

Cotton has already begun to bloom in the 
Texas counties near the Mexican border, and 
from Hidalgo County was marketed Monday the 
first bale of the 1910 crop. 

The Atlanta city council has passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting near-beer saloons from selling 
to both whites and blacks. Each near-beer es- 
tablishment is given thirty days to decide on 
which race it will rely for patronage. 

The Ohio Democratic Convention refused to 
support Mr. Bryan’s plan for the endorsement of 
a,candidate for United States Senator. The plat- 
form declares for a new State constitutional 
convention; for the national income tax, election 
of United States Senators by popular vote, the 
initiative and referendum, teaching agriculture 
in the schools, limiting the hours of labor of wo- 
men workers, and for listing judicial candidates 
on ballots showing no party designation—a first- 
class platform. 

For the first time Yale University awards an 
honorary degree to a woman—Jane Addams, 
whose great work for social betterment as head of 
Hull House, Chicago, entitles her to the gratitude 
of the nation. 

Before adjournment, the House Committee on 
Elections unseated Congressman E. W. Saunders 
of the Fifth Virginia District, in favor of J. N. 
Parsons, the Republican nominee. This will give 
the Republicans two of Virginia’s ten Congress- 
men. 

Another victory for international peace is the 
action of Peru in recalling its volunteers and 
turning to arbitration to settle her dispute with 
Ecuador. 

A sensation was sprung in the Senate last 
week when Gore, of Oklahoma, declared that 
he had been offered a bribe of $25,000 to $50,000 
to withdraw opposition to J. F. MceMurray’s. In- 
dian contracts. McMurray went through Okla- 
homa and made contracts with individual Indians 
which is said would net him between $3,000,000 
and $16,000,000. Senator Gore declares thgt the 
Indians should be protected from these fraudulent 
contracts, and his measure provides that no such 
contract shall be binding unless approved by Con- 
gress. Senator Gore declared that two ex-Sen- 
ators and members of Congress were parties to 
the fraud and a sensational investigation is ex- 
pected. 1 grey 

The commission form of city government goes 
from victory to victory. Birmingham, Ala., is the 
latest to join the procession, the vote there being 
4,962 for the plan to 693 against. 

All Virginia this week is mourning the death of 
Senator John W. Daniel. He was 68 years old 
and had been United States Senator since 1887. 
A gallant Confederate, he was four times wound- 
ed, and became known as “The Lame Lion of 
Lynchburg.” After the war he took up law and 
politics, and in 1881 was the unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, and in 1885-7 was 
a member of the lower House of Congress. Per- 
haps no man in the Senate was more esteemed 
for integrity and character, and Virginia does well 
to mourn his taking off. 





A Thought for the Week. 





EST OF ALL is it to do our part well, and 
B at the same time to see our blood live young 
and vital in men and women fit to take up 
the task as we lay it down; for so shall our 
seed inherit the earth. But if this, which is best, 
is denied us, then at least it is ours to remember 
that if we choose we can be torch-bearers, as our 
fathers were before us. The torch has been hand- 
ed on from nation to nation, from civilization to 
civilization, throughout all recorded time, from 
the dim years before history dawned, down to the 
blazing splendor of this teeming century of ours. 
It dropped from the hand of the coward and the 
sluggard, of the man wrapped in luxury or love 
of ease, the man whose soul was eaten away by 
self-indulgence; it has been kept alight only by 
those who were mighty of heart and cunning of 
hand. What they worked at, providing it was 
worth doing at all, was of less matter than how 
they worked, whether in the realm of the mind or 
the realm of the body. If their work was good, 
if what they achieved was of substance, then high 
success was really theirs.—From Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Romanes lecture at Oxford University, Eng- 
land, June 7, 1910. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 





Brood Mares and Colts 


To reduce my stock I offer for sale at reasun- 
able prices the following: 

1 Cleveland Bsy Mare, 7 years old, weighing 
about 1250 lbs. Bred to a Jack. 

1 Gray Mare. 8 years old, weighing about 1100 
Ibs. with a fine mule colt by her side, bred to 
Jack 

1 Pair of Frerch Coach horse colts, 2 years old. 

1 two year old Percheron filly. : 
Come to see them or write for further in- 

formation. 


B. B. MILLER, - Mt. Ulla, N. C. 











DUROC.u ERSEYS 


Fancy pigs of Both Sexes from registered stock 
now ready for delivery. I have also a nice regis- 
tered Boar one year old first $35 00 gets. 


JOHN L. HESTER, Route 5, Durham, N. C. 


3 Cedar Grove Farm 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


North Caro'ina’s Cherry Red Swine 
Descendants of the highest priced_premium win- 
ners of the West, such as Ohio Chief-Prince of 
Gols’ Proud Advance, Top Notcher and others. Am 
offering 3° pigs ready this month in pairs and trios 
not closely related. Send in orders. Letters cheer- 
fully answered now. 

Single Comb Ruode Island Red Eggs. 
W. A. THIGPEN, - - - - - Conetoe, N. C. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Il sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
gukaeeand Gees to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June 1st. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. oo a “- greatest laying 
fowl on e Fess .50 per 15. 

S. H STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. - - = = - = 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
old. $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair 


JOHN A. YOUNG, :: Greensboro, N. C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


has sto: selling Angus for the present for the 
very eye that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - -  Byrdville, Va. 














SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 





Lees Premier trd. Costing $1100.00. Soar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00 Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


Sired by a 750 pound Boar and out of large Suws. 
All can be registered. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - = Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Double Branch Farm 
has a fine lot of DUROC-JERSEY PIGS for sale, 
through June and July. For prices write 
L.L.MILLER, - - = Mocksville, N.C. 





REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 
April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 


R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


ANGUS CATTLE. W¢, oer Top 


¢ notchers of 
both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 

















Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows tiat ve made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 
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THE BREEDS OF SWINE. 


Something of the History of Our Leading Breeds—Where 
They Originated and How They Are _ Distributed—Chester 


Whites and Yorkshires. 


oldest of the American breeds, 

but white hogs have never been 
popular in the South and only in the 
Northeastern States have the Chester 
Whites become at all numerous com- 
pared with some of the black breeds. 
Through extensive advertising and 
the merits of the hogs, a family 
or branch of the Chester White 
breed, known as the,Ohio Improved 
Chester, or popularly, O. I. C., has 
been scattered over the South in con- 
siderable numbers notwithstanding 
the general prejudice against a 
white hog. 

The Chester White was originally 
a hog of great size, but the tendency 
of the breeders for some time has 
been to a neater and more compact 
type. As a result the size has de- 
creased, but the breed is yet one of 
the largest. 

In color the Chester White is, as 
the name indicates, white, but blue 
spots on the skin and occasional 
black specks do not constitute an 
evidence of impure breeding. Except 
in color, they resemble quite closely 
the Duroc-Jersey. Probably they are, 
as a breed, a little larger and possess 
a little greater length of body than 
the Duroc-Jersey. The Chester Whites 
being a little larger than the Poland 
China, and possibly also larger than 
the Berkshire, they do not mature 
quite so early and are not so smooth, 
neat and compact as either of these 
breeds. 

The quality of the meat is good, 
but the carcass probably contains 
more fat than that of the Berkshires 
and the bacon breeds, and possibly 
the per cent of dressed carcass to 
live weight is a little less than that 
of the Poland Chinas or Bershires. 
The crossing and breeding qualities 
of the Chester White are unsurpass- 
ed. The white color is strongly fixed 
and half-bred pigs, either from a 
pure-bred sire or dam with the other 
parent of any other breed, are pret- 
ty generally white, or show a large 
predominance of white. The sows 
produce large litters, suckle well and 
make good mothers. 

Like the Poland Chinas and Duroc- 
Jerseys, the other prominent Ameri- 
can breeds, the Chester Whites have 
drooping ears. Most other breeds 
have erect ears, especially the im- 


To CHESTER WHITE is the 


| ported breeds. 


Yorkshires. — There are several 
other white breeds of swine, such as 
the Yorkshire, Large and Small, 
Cheshire, Victoria and Suffolk 
(American); but of these the Large 
Yorkshire is the most prominent and 
popular. We doubt if there is a bet- 
ter breed of hogs of any kind or 
color, but they have never become 
humerous compared with the black 
breeds. In Canada, where hogs of 
the bacon type command a higher 
price on the markets than hogs of 
the “‘lard’’ type, the Yorkshire is one 
of the most popular breeds. 

The Yorkshire is a hog of large 
size, with great length and depth of 
body, but compared with the lard- 
type breeds possesses less width and 
is somewhat longer of leg and neck. 
The face is well dished and the ears 
erect, or inclining forwdrd; but to 
the person accustomed to the neat, 
smooth and compact form of the Po- 
land.China. Berkshire or Essex, the 
Yorkshire may present a suggestion 
of coarseness. 

A friendly writer on this breed 





(This is article No, 23 in this series, “How to 
Grow Live Stock in the South.’’) 





says: “To eyes which have been 
trained to look upon the broad-back- 
ed, square, plump, blocky breeds as 
ideal in form, the Improved York- 
shires wilJl at first be disappointing, 
but careful study brings out the long, 
deep sides, well developed hams,, 
strong legs and general appearance 
of vigor. And the respect of the 
owner is increased daily by the fer- 
tility of the sows, their excellent 
motherly qualities and habits, their 
quiet and manageable dispositions, 
and the manner in which the pigs re- 
spond to feed and care.’’ 

But for their white color this 
breed should admirably suit the de- 
mand of the South for a good “rus- 
tler’” and a hog that will supply a 
high quality of meat for home con- 
sumption. 

They do not mature as early as 
some of the smaller and more com- 
pact types, but they make rapid 
growth and produce a choice quality 
of meat when at a weight of from 
175 to 225 pounds. Their grazing 
qualities are good, but if they are to 
make rapid gains or grow to a large 
size, they must have an abundance 
of the right sort of feed. 

They produce large litters and 
suckle them well. 
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The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from, / 

JOE. E. WRIGHT, Junorion Orry, Ky 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. ©., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 


HARRIS HALL SiOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
=. Choice re b nig for sale, dams testing 
per cen Boars 
arandeon of Premier ~ oe ee 


‘ellow. 
B HARRIS, Proprietor. 


$3 HAY PRESS Best tarm press made. 











thousands in use. Over 

400 sold in 8 months. For 10 years 

Sem b y-laa ny er egg eae a on 6 days’ 
ir irec m factory. rite for bookl 

WATKINS HAY PRESS ©O.. Atlanta. . 








Hay Press 


‘a tollol- Sa A fol al Kohl k-lelelde. 
The New 1910 Model 


U. S. SEPARATOR 


Is emphatically the BEST 
and the only one for YOU to buy. 


























. It skims the cleanest, 
It’s built the strongest, 
It’s the easiest cleaned. 
It’s the most convenient, 
It requires least power. 
The U.S. defeated all 
other Separators at Seat- 
Atle onthese five essential 
points and 


or wt 


Ms {ola Cla -laltod mabac 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
Bellows Falls, Vt., U. 8. A. 


























HORSE FEED 


High cost of living 
is extending to the 
stable. Corn is high. 
Oats is scarce. Science 
steps into the breach 
and proposes a mixed 
horse and mule feed 
with chemical analy- 
sis exactly the same 
as oats, but with 
much less cost. 


SCOCOTES 


is the name of the 
new artificial oats. It 
is made from cracked 
corn, sound selected 
cottonseed meal, rice 
bran and molasses. 
There are no better 
ingredients at any 
price for horse or 
man. The ingredients 
are scientifically pro- 
portioned, weighed 
out by machinery and 
mixed by machinery, 
especially designed 
for the purpose. 


Made by 


THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON OIL COM- 
« PANY. 
*Phone 11. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 

Don’t delay if you want «ne of those good, 
growthy, pure bred boars at$15 3 to 4 months old, 
weich around 100 ibs. Only a few left. No Sows. 


C. E. Vance, - - - - Calhoun, Ga. 





The Improved Red Ripper 












The R“D RIPPER is used and recommended by State and C ‘arm: 

‘ounty F all th 
South. It is the only baler on the market that re : sae, 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and li 
andischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 


gulates the weight of bales automatically. 
ight on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 








We can suit you. Write for Catalog and prices, 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 
112 Mill Street 





LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 
Harte Power Belt Porte Sas gear fire 


ments, S le and Durab!l ith Gr 
Capacity. o They make a Profitable pec 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


I.—The Relations of the Tick to Southern Agriculture — The 
One Serious Obstacle to the Raising of Cattle in Our Section. 





By Tait 


HE largest problem to be solved 
i by the Southern farmer is that 

of increasing soil fertility. Un- 
til this problem is solved no great de- 
gree of prosperity can come to the 
South. Whatever we obtain in the 
way of better schools, good roads and 
greater home comforts must be 
pought with the products of the soil. 
To increase soil fertility, therefore, 
is the first step in securing increased 
prosperity. While live stock may not 
be absolutely essential to the eco- 
nomical increase of soil fertility, 
there perhaps never was a perma- 
nently successful system of agricul- 
ture maintained, anywhere, at any 
time, which did not include a large 
measure of live stock husbandry. 
The growing of live stock is every: 
where recognized as helpful to the 
upbuilding and maintenance of soil 
fertility, and among the animals kept 
on the farm none plays a more im- 
portant part in this work than cat- 
tle. They are large consumers of 
coarse farm products, and the dairy 
cow is the most economical animal 
producer of human food. 

It is, therefore, entirely correct to 
state that the cattle industry is close- 
ly associated with the most economi- 
cal methods of increasing soil fertil- 
ity. There are many reasons why 
Southern soils are not as productive 
as those of some other sections and 
there are many causes why cattle 
growing is not a large industry with 
us, but in considering these matters 
we can not ignore the lack of cattle 
growing as one of the causes of our 
unproductive soils; nor the fact that 
the presence of the cattle tick is one 
of the important causes for the ab- 
sence of a successful cattle husband- 
ry. Later we shall discuss the direct 
losses caused to cattle growers by 
the cattle ticks, but at present we 
merely wish to call attention to the 
great loss to Southern soil fertility 
and our agriculture in general, from 
the fact that cattle raising has been 
largely unsuccessful because of the 
presence of the cattle ticks. 


The Tick Helps Make Poor Soil. 


The effects of the cattle ticks have 
been far reaching. They have not 
only made cattle raising unprofitable, 
but have prevented the building up 
of a cattle industry, which would 
have meant much to the South in the 
increased crops which our soils 
would have produced. The direct 
losses to the South from the pres- 
ence of the cattle ticks are computed 
in tens of millions annually; but 
there is probably a greater loss suf- 
fered from the indirect effect which 
this obstacle to successful cattle rais- 
ing has had in depleting soil fertil- 
ity and crop production. 

If the absence of a large’ cattle 
industry is sesponsible for even a 
smiall part of the difference between 
30 bushels of corn per acre and the 
15 bushels we now grow; or for only 
a little of the difference between a 
bale of cotton per acre and the two- 
fifths of a bale we are now produc- 
ing, we may truly estimate the losses 
Caused the South by the cattle ticks 
by hundreds of millions instead of by 
tens of millions of dollars annually. 

The presence of this parasite of 
cattle, all over the lower South, since 
further back than any one can ob- 
tain definite knowledge, and the gen- 
eral experience of failure in attempts 
to eradicate such pests, when once 
introduced, may well account for the 


Butler. 


past indifference of our people and 
for their reluctance to believe that 
its eradication is practicable; but 
modern methods and the extension 
of knowledge have brought about 
new conditions. There are now no 
cheap lands in this country except 
in the South. The large herds of 
cattle on our Western natural pas- 
tures have given place to general 
agriculture, and the call is for more 
of the food products furnished by 
cattle. 

The invasion of the South by an- 
other parasitic pest, which threatens 
the most profitable production of our 
chief crop, cotton, has caused us to 
turn to a consideration of live stock 
production, with an interest never 
before approached. The cotton boll 
weevil will not prevent the growing 
of cotton, but it will make diversifica- 
tion of crops and increased soil fer- 
tility a necessity to successful farm- 
ing. There is but one general and 
serious obstacle to the growing of 
cattle in the South. This obstacle is 
the presence of the cattle ticks. The 
production of forage is.so easy and 
our climatic conditions so favorable 
that cattle growing must appeal 
strongly to those who are considering 
any form of live stock husbandry; 
but the presence of the cattle tick is 
too great an obstacle to enable us to 
meet modern, intelligent competition, 
notwithstanding our many natural 
advantages. 


The Tick Must Go. 


In view of all these facts it seems 
to the writer that nothing but stu- 
pidity or ignorance can account for 
any man’s indifference to the present 
movement for the eradication of the 
cattle tick. We know that an in- 





crease of the cattle industry is of 
great importance to the development 
of our agriculture and that the ticks 
are practically the only obstacle to 
the successful development of that 
industry. We know further that the 
eradication of the cattle tick is prac- 
ticable; in faet, that it is compara- 
tively easy when a few simple, well 
established facts regarding the habits 
of the ticks are taken advantage of. 
Why, then, will Southern farmers 
longer submit to the presence of 
these ticks? They are going to get 
rid of them; why not do it promptly 
and save the tremendous losses which 
they are causing the South every 
year? 

We know the South will free 
itself of this terrible burden on its 
cattle industry, and had it not been 
already proved that it is entirely 
practicable and profitable to eradi- 
cate the ticks, we should still be con- 
fident that the ticks will be eradi- 
cated, merely from a consideration 
of two facts: (1) a knowledge of the 
great losses which they cause each 
year, and (2) the ease with which 
they can be eradicated from any par- 
ticular farm. We can not and will 
not submit to these losses when we 
can prevent’them at so slight a cost 
and with so little intelligent effort. 

The people of the South are wak- 

\g up to the importance of this ques- 
cion and with a view to aiding all our 
readers to a full knowledge of all 
the facts necessary to an intelligent 
understanding of the work, we are 
going to run a series of articles in 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
discussing the ways in which the 
ticks cause losses to our cattle own- 
ers, the habits and life history of. the 
ticks and the methods of eradicating 
them. We advise our readers to 
read this series of articles and act 
on the facts given. If they do, we 
know they will be surprised at both 
the ease with which they can free 
their pastures of this terrible cattle 
pest and also at the benefits which 
they will obtain. 





Don’t put the sheep on wet, marshy 
lands, unless you want all sorts of 
trouble. 








Lightest,”" Strong ~ 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly. quickly and economically without break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Pres: 
Saw Junior, Reyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMEN1 & MFG. CO., 

Department Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 


s—4of them—The Royal. Royal 
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embodying every modern improvement known to mechanics. | a f 

Like all Woodruff Machinery, it is in a class by itself for superior durability, convenience, 
economy and speed of operation. We make them mounted n 
and terms tothe right party. Write us immediately for catalog, prices, etc. 


\ WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 


and unmounted, give the best prices 














THEIR 
15,000 P£rLE HAyE PUT THEIR Q, K, 


Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our fac- 
tory and get it at first cost. No drummer’s expenses, 
jobbers’ commissions, wholesalers’ profits and dealers 
oon profits are added to the price of GOLDEN 

A 


direct to users. and save our customers $20.00 to $40.00. 
We also 


Mail coupon to day for 1910 catalog. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me postpaid, your new 
5-color 106 page Catalog. 


E VEdICLES. We manufacture and sell 


sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 
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Just Two Kinds of 
Cream Separators 


DE LAVAL 


Simply stated, there are JUST 
TWOKINDS of Centrifugal 
Cream Separators, the improved 

Py DE LAVAL of today and the 

» dozen other ‘‘copies’’, “imitations”, 
‘“‘substitutes’’, ‘‘just-as-good”’ and 
‘‘near’’ separators, some a little 
cheaper made and more inferior 
than the others but all merely util- 
izing one or another of the expired 
DE LAVAL patents and cast-off 
types of construction of ten to 
twenty and thirty years ago. | 

If you want the BEST, that will 
save its cost over any of the others 
every year and last five or ten 
times as long, you can but choose 
the DE LAVAL. If for any reason 
you want — different, 
shut your eyes, buy the cheapest, 
and get your own separator ex- 
perience quickest. 
~ That’s really the whole Cream 
Separator story told in the fewest 
words possible. 
















The De Laval Separator Co. 

166-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADISON &T. 14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Save $15 to $25 
when buying your Buggy, by dealing 
with us DIRECT. Eliminate the re- 
tailer’s profit. Wesend Buggies on 30 
days’ trial, anywhere in the South. If 
not pleased, return it at our expense 
and get your money back. 
Illustrated Buggy and Harness Catalog Mailed Free. 


It gives prices and tells all about our big line of 
Buggies and Harness. Rose Buggies gre the 
strongest that can be made. Very stylish. Every 
one is absolutely built toorder. Priced $45.00 and 
upwards. Our 3 years’ leral ruarantee protects 
you. Ask for Catalog No.8 Write us—today. 


RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY 
Chattanooga Tennessee 









Get our Catalog now for Spring Buyi 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 











Cowpea Thresher 
for cowpeas and soy beans from thi 


vines. No broken grain. 
Also threshes oats, wheat, etc. 


Koger Pea & Bean Threshing Oo., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











A YOUTHFUL CONTESTANT. 





Weighs Seventy Pounds and Runs a 
Two-Horse Cultivator. 


Messrs. Editors: I received your 
letter with button enclosed, and 
was very glad to hear from you and 
to receive the button. Enclosed you 
will find my picture. I had it made 
the same day I received the button. 
My father is a subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette and 
has been several years. I read it 
and think it is a very good paper. 
We also take other farm papers. 

I guess I am the smallest boy in 
the corn contest, but I am there to 
stay just the same. I am thirteen 
years old and weigh 70 pounds. My 





father has a two-horse cultivator 
and he didn’t think I could manage 
it, I was so small; but I asked him 
to let me try. After awhile he agreed 
to let me try, so I did manage it all 
O. K. and have plowed my corn with 
it twice. There’s not anything like 
letting a boy try. 

I think by another year there will 
be more boys down here to join the 
club but it is too late this year for 
them to join. My corn is about 5 
feet high and I think to plow it the 
last time in a few days, if it doesn’t 
get too wet. We are having most 
too much rain just now. I hope it 
won’t damage my corn. 

E. HENRY CAREY. 





A Mississippi Boy Who is Teaching a 
Lesson. 


This is Master Halsey Clayton, of 
Tupelo, Mississippi. He is nine years 
old and an earnest member of the 
Boys’ Corn Club. Just here he is 
teaching a lesson about the late cul- 
tivation of their crops to all other 
boys who grow corn—a lesson, too, 
that many older farmers who grow 














We are manufacturers of Belt-power Balers. 
Horse-power Presses, Spike-tooth Harrows, and | ; 


Rotary and Revolving Harrows. We want every 
farmer that reads this paper, if in the market 
for some of the above machinery, to write for 
printed matter and prices. We will save you 
money. 


WERTZ & HERNLEN, Augusta, Ga. 
“SHIEH ds eR me 


corn and cotton would do well to 
learn. 

The stalk of corn to which he is 
pointing was washed out of the 
ground by an overflow. It had been 





planted 33 days, and had one root 42 
inches long, and several others from 
24 to 36 inches. Most of these roots 
were two to three inches below the 
top of the ground. If he should 
plow this corn field 4 or 5 inches deep, 
as many farmers do, just think how 
many of these feeding roots—for on 
every one of these long roots were 
hundreds of the little root hairs that 
take up the food for the plant—he 
would destroy and how much he 
would reduce his yield! 


Remember, all late cultivations 
should be shallow, not over three 
inches. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTt.. 


BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XII.—Kinds of Bees. 


Before the modern system of rail- 
roads and a general exchange of pro- 
ducts between different countries, 
each section had more or less devel- 
oped its own kind of live stock and 
farm plants. It was the same with 
bees. The climate and other local 
conditions often produced a distinct 
variety for each. 

The oldest bees are the Egyptian. 
From these probably were derived 
the Syrians, the Cyprians, the Carni- 
olans, the Italians and others, devel- 
oped locally in countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean Sea. Our first 
bees in America came from a Ger- 
man, or North European stock, and 
were the common black bees. 

After the invention of the mov- 
able frame, which introduced modern 
scientific bee keeping, the Italian 
bee was imported as a supposed im- 
provement and is now extensively 
used in this country. Also the Ital- 
ians have largely mixed with the 
blacks and produced what are com- 
monly called hybrids. 


Our expert bee keepers and queen 
raisers generally have Italian bees, 
but with the common bee keeper hy- 
brids prevail, and many farmers in 
remote districts still have the old 
black bees. 

The Italians are a gentler bee 
and not so inclined to sting. Some 
keepers have thought them more in- 
dustrious, but the blacks really gath- 
er aS much honey, and that is the 
main object. The blacks won out 
first as honey gatherers in the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. So 
we should not advise the common 
farmer to bother himself about Ital- 
ians though they are more ideal with 
the expert. 

Many speetal.elaints for the Ital- 
ians have been made by those who 
had queens to sell and perhaps with 
some reason, but the difference in 
practice does not now seem so great 








ERS 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them to the oil mills, and then buy 
meal and hulls for feed and fertilizer ? 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. 


We build a line of plantation cotton seed mills and separators which can be run 


in connection with any gin or mill and will grind cotton seed into meal and hulls 


at the gi 


OIL M 


fatty matter as the oil mill meal. Write for catalogue and price list. 


as was once supposed. I do not my- 
self find hybrid bees ill-natured ex- 
cept in rare instances and if I had 
pure blacks I think I should like 
those also, though they are not go 
handsome as the Italians and per- 
haps on the whole not so desirable. 
As climate was a strong factor in 
working out suitable adaptation, the 
Italians are doubtless better adapted 
to the mild climate of our Southern 
Sates. T. C. KARNS. 
Powell Station, Tenn. 


When you know a tool will save 
labor and make money for you, it is 
folly to do without it. 


Oak Grove Stock Farm 
Offers for July, August and Sep- 
tember delivery a number of 
ESSEX PIGS 
Some Southdown Lambs, one fine standard: bred 
Angus Bull and one 8% year old Essex Bear. 


L. G. JONES, Box 60, Tobaccoville, N, C. 


Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


At all times. A fine lot ef brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & CO, Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 











FOLDING BATH TUB 
Weight 16 Pounds, some 
used 5 years, still good. 
Write forSpecial Offer, 


N. VY. eee fe. 
103 Chambers, St. N. Y. City, 


PiuSave You$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Bf 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. Youcan a as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 















stamped their O. K. on 
my spreader and money 
saving price. My Special 
Proposition will interest you. 
j ust a postal addressed to Gal- 
joway of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postel and Save $50.00? 
Addsess Wm. Calloway, Pres. 
WM. CALLOWAY CO. 
679Calloway Sta. Waterioo, ta. 














HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


n. is way saves FREIGHT, saves HAULING, saves 
ILL PROFITS and givet-you-a feed three times as rich in 





PERRYMAN MFG. CO., Birmingham, Ala. 





constitute ““THE GOOD MAKE THAT MAKES GOOD!" 


has “MADE” our name. Durability, constructive perfection and 


Write imme- 


Fe (KG The guarantee of our FACTORY and NAME backs up that quality which 


My advanced invention are characteristic of our output. 
. 


diately for full information before considering any other make, 
LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Carolina 








Gibbes’ Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Gentlemen:—Have been thinking 


the Heacock-King Feed recently installed for us, 


Irmo, S. C., 6-12, 1910. 


of writing you how we are pleased with 
ut thought we would give it a 


ood fair trial before we would do so. We have been running it now about 60 


in the above Feed Works. 


ae and find it just as good as when it was put in and can see no reason why it 
will not last as long as any other part of our mill. 

are sure in 30 days over and above what we would have cut wit 
works’and above all at the same expense. 
if the‘mill is brand new will cut from 50 to 100 per cent more lumber by putting 


aid for itself we 
the old friction 
Anyone using a No. 2 Lane Mill even 


The Feed 


Again thanking you for insisting on us to try the above feed, we are, 


Very truly, 





McIVER BROS. 


The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depa: t- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space, we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 

















For Sale Cheap—Good Percheron Stallion—sure 
foaler—Photo furnished. Carter Townley, Red 
Hill, Va. 

200 bushels Iron Peas, 83.00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis Sheep; two female Collie Pups. J.C. 
Fowke, Baldock, S. C. 


Wanted, a registered Southdown Buck. Would 
prefer one that owner wan to change. G.T. 
Tyson, R. 1, Greenville, N. C. 


For Sale or Exchange—Pure-bred Dorsett Ram. 
Wanted large “Billy” goat for breeding purposes. 
B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 

Nice Berkshire Pigs, unregistered, $6; registered 
$7.50. Rhode Island Red Cockerels. nice stock, #1 
each. R. E, Pittman, Grifton. N. C. 


For sale or exchange— Autoharp and Guitar com- 
bined, as new, makes fine music. Alsoa 
i. Typewriter cheap. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 

a. 

North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 

wine. Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 

d finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
a™ papers free. W. A. Thig- 


pen, Conetoe, N. 


Farmers Take Notice. $68,851.06 saved to 
Farmers of North Carolina last year, who are 
members of the Farmers Mutual, in their insur- 
ance. If interested, address Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association, Raleigh, N. C. Agents 
wan’ 


- — lie al 

Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or smal] 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, gold- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 


Bargains in Thoroughbred Angora Goats, all 
ages. Registered Essex service Boar, Essex Pigs, 
Pedigrees given for all sold; Sows in farrow. Eggs 
for setting from nineteen leading varieties poul- 
try; dollar for fifteen. Right hand and reversible 
Dise Plows; Large Feed Cutter; McCormick Bin- 
der. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Sr=2ngs, N. C. 
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Saturday, July 2, 1910.) 
THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C,,June 26 1910. 


Good Middling .—----——~--——--.... 14 11-16 
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CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Gon, packed 8.0., June 23 — 

















D. S, Bellies, 1B% 
D. 8. Butts ......-..---- eoecencsseses 11% 
Busser—Creamery ....------.—--... 82 
Hams—Choice, as to size and . 

prand . 21% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ..............-. 15 
Meal, pearl $1.80 
Meal, Kk 
Hay—Timothy--~-------.......  .. 1.0080 110 
eee WIGS ccmecnccnncn.s.. 
Osss—Clipped WHIWS «2... nsmceses 

Mixed 





peed Cracked corn, a bushel... 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds......_. 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds... 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds ..—... 
Middlings, per 100 pounds-—...__ 
Hulls. per 100 pounds ~......-...... 

Cotton Ties—Pieced-—.....—....... 
Rebundled 


—— 





New yan 
Bagging--2 po a wine & 
See boring wheat patent. 
Patent 
Straight 
Choice 





ES 
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$6.25 
6-25 
5.75 
5.25 





to 
to 
to 
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rp Ee TOBACCO. 
(Reported yy E. K. Vietor & Co, Leaf Tobacco, 
trips, Se and Scraps. ) 
gioRMOND TOBACCO. 


The weather has now turned warm 
and dry with occasional showers. 
Planting has been finished and as 
far as we can ascertain a good stand 
has been secured. 

Brights 
Wrappers Fillers 


12 @ 14 56@ 9 
Medium. ecccccnccecscommee | 13 @ 38 9@ ti 
2% @ 50 | 11 @ 5 


oes Smokers 























Common ..--..-.-... 5@6 
Medium -..... a 2 @is 6@9 
Good —_- 18 @30 9 @ 10 





Sun-oured Dark-tired 
5@7 5@ i 
71@ 9 | 7@ 9 
8 @ 14 9@i 








Co 
RA, cance centcnemscns 
Good -. 








NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Southern white potatoes, No. 1, 
per bbl., $1.25@1.75; red, $1.25@ 
1.50; No. 2, 75e.@$1; old stock in 
bulk, per 180 Ibs., $1@1.25. Sweets, 
50c.@$1. Onions, $1.50@2.25 per 
crate for Texas yellow or white; 
Eastern Shore, $1.25@1.75. Cab- 
bage, 25@65c. per crate; near-by, 
per 100, $3@3.50. Green asparagus, 
50c@$2.50 per dozen bunches; white 
75c@$1.75. Beets, $1@2 per 100 
bunches. Carrots, $1@2 per 100 
bunches; old, $2@2.75 per bbl. 
Cauliflower, $1@1.75 per bbl. Cu- 
cumbers, 35@75c. per basket for 
Fla. or Ga.; N. C., $1; Va., per bbl., 
$2.50@3.25. Eggplant, $1@1.75 per 
bbl. Green corn, $1@2 per crate. 
Lettuce, 50c.@$1 per bbl. Lima 
beans, $1@3 per basket. Okra, 
$1.50@3.50 per carrier. Peppers, 
$2@8 per carrier for large. Parsley, 
$1@2 per bbl. Peas, 50@90c. per 
basket for large. String beans, 75c. 
@1.25 per basket. Spinach, 30@ 60c. 
per bbl. Squash, 50c.@$1 per bbl. 
for white; 25c. more for yellow. 
Turnips, $1.25@2 per bbl. for ruta- 
bagas. Tomatoes, Fla., fancy, per 
carrier, $1@1.50. Watercress, per 
100 bunches Riel 50. 


Apples, $3@6 per bbl. for choice 
old stock; new, $1@2 per basket. 
Pears, per bbl., $4@6. Peaches, $1 
@1.50 per carrier for Fla.; S. C., 
$1@1.75. Plums, $1.50 @2 per car- 
rier. Cherries, per qt, 5@10c; sour, 
5@7e. Currants, 9@12c. Strawber- 
ries, 5@10c. Blackberries, 4@10c. 
Raspberries, per pint, red, 5@8c.; 
blackcaps, 3@7c. Huckleberries, 9 
@i2c per qt. Muskmelons, 75c.@ 
$1.25 per crate. Watermelons, $30 
@50 per 100. 

Factory butter, 22@23%c; cream- 
ery, 27% @28 ee. 

Eggs, 22@23c. for fresh gathered 
Western; near-by, 28 %c. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE STUBBLE 
LANDS. 


A Late Corn Crop or a Legume Crop? 
—How to Kill Rats. 


Messrs. Editors: Let every farmer 
at once get all the manure on hand 
on to stubble where wheat or oats 
grew. Prepare land well and plant 
in corn, using acid phosphate in the 
drill. Cultivate very shallow and 
often, being careful not to injure the 
corn roots. I plant a prolific corn. 
This crop may be planted a little 
thicker than the main crop and will 
mature just before frost. Then it 
is usually dry and pleasant weather. 
Cut and shock, putting about 200 
stalks to shock, using binder twine. 
Let stand in field ten days to two 
weeks till partly dry. Then haul in 
and shock up outside and near 
enough to feeding place that it may 
be carried in and fed as needed. 
Three shocks in the field should be 
put into one when brought in. This 
keeps it from drying out too much. 
Don’t be afraid of its spoiling. Set 
up close, tie well at the top, and fod- 
der will stay nice and bright, stalks 
will retain moisture a long time and 
stock will eat a greater per cent of 
this—stalks, fodder and all—than 
any roughage grown on the farm. 

If I had acres of barn space Il 
would not house it. There is no 
feed rats like better. If put under 
shelter they will eat it up. Shock 
outside as above directed, not put- 
ting shocks too close together. Then 
keep a few armfuls of this same corn 
in the corner of the barn where rats 
like to frequent. Bait with bits of 
meat a half-dozen wire snap traps 
and place about it, and keep them 
there all winter. It requires almost 
no time to look after the traps. The 
traps that catch only require re-set- 
ting, just let the others alone. uA 
they don’t catch this week, they may 
next week. Rats are migratory, es- 
pecially those soon to be mothers, 
and it is much easier to catch them 
as they first begin to come. 

I have repeatedly had nice feed in 
the above way till late in spring and 
not over 2 per cent rat damage and 
none practically from weather. 

Cc. C. GETTYS. 

Hollis, N. C. 





Editorial Comment: No doubt this 
corn will make excellent feed; but 
there are very few pieces of land on 





AMERICA’S 
BEST 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


THE FOOS 


We make the 
claim and can 
prove it. For par 
ticulars, write 








STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., PETERSBURG, VA. 








which, in our opinion, a crop of 
small grain and a crop of corn should 
be grown the same year. Unless one 
has very rich land or can cover it 
heavily with manure, it will be bet- 
ter to put cowpeas or soy beans after 
the grain crop. The good farmer 
first of all considers the future pro- 
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ductiveness of his land. 

Mr. Gettys’ plam for catching rats 
is certainly worth trying. Every 
farmer should wage systematic war- 
fare against these pests. The dam- 
age they do is not fully appreciated 
even by those who suffer most from 
their _Tavages. 


It makes the most ornamental, economies 
cal and satisfactory roof in existence for 


Residences, 


Churches, Schools and Public 


Buildings of all kinds. 
New Century Metal Shingles are lighter 
than slate or wood and are very ornamental. 


They are not only waterproof, but fireproof as well. 
This means a perpetual saving on fire insurance. 


Write for iliustrated Shingle Book No. 25. 


It will solve 


the roof problem for you. Copy mailed free to any address. 

We Manufacture the Celebrated Cahill Grates—the 
great coal savers and heat producers. 
handle Cahill Grates send us his name. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
We also manufacture 


all kinds of Cast, Wrought Iron and Sheet Metal Building Mater- 


ial. Write for prices. 


OUR SOUTHERN ORNAMENTAL METAL CEILINGS 


are used extensively in residences, stores, churches and public 


bui‘dings. 


They are absolutely fireproof, and will add to the 


attractiveness of any room. Write for prices and full particulars. 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. “zo 


Tenn. 








F you have never used Peruvian Guano, you have 
never realized the greatest possible wheat crop from 
your land. No known fertilizer is the producer of 


such enormous yields. 


You can buy various elements 
—you can mix them as you choose 
—but you can never make a fer- 
tilizer half so good as genuine old 
Peruvian Guano. 


Yo try to imitate Peruvian, 
would be like trying to make milk 
from chemicals. 


For this fertilizer consists of the 
manure of the fish eating birds 
that throng the coast of Peru, as 
well as the remains of the birds 
themselves. 


It is really digested fish—the 
richest of all fertilizers, and con- 
tains plant foods in forms which 
chemists have never been able 
to imitate. 


It holds first rank among plant 
foods. 


It is a complete fertilizer, con- 
taining Phosphate, Ammonia, Pot- 
ash and Lime -Supplying all of 
the elements deficient in most 
soils. 


The elements existinideal forms, 
Some are quickly active, some 


slower, some still more slow, 
which nougish the plant from 
Start to maturity. 


Sacks filled with Peruvian re- 
main intact for years, for this 
Guano is free from sulphuric acid 
and chlorine, 


Sour lands are sweetened by its 
use, and restored to productive- 
ness—organic matter is put into 
the soil, making humus, benefitt- 
i -g your crops for years to come. 


This concentrated plant food 
while costing more, is really the 
most economical to use, for you 
save on handling, hauling and 
freight. 


Secure an option on 
Peruvian. 


some 


If you want some of this—the 
only genuine Peruvian Guano in 
America—take action now. 

Write us for the name of our 
dealer in your locality, and our 
Peruvian Handbook. 


We were unable to fill all of our 
orders this spring. 


Peruvian Guano Corporation 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD * 








HOW TO PRESERVE EGGS. 


The “Water-Glass ’? Method Best—Fresh, Clean Eggs Can Be 
Preserved at a Cost of One or Two Cents Per Dozen. 


By Uncle Jo 


just at present is, ‘‘How shall I 
preserve all these summer eggs 
for winter use?”’ 

Well, there are several methods, 
such as packing the eggs in salt, 
oats, or bran, Ccov- 
ering them with 
parafin, lard, but- 
ter, or vaseline; 
and immersion in 
salt brine, salicy- 
lic acid, water- 
glass (soluble so- 


Ts ALL-ABSORBING question 


lime water. Of the 
above mentioned 
methods none have 
been so effective as the lime-wtaer or 
water-glass solutions, the latter being 
by far the best process. The water- 
glass solution will keep eggs fresh 
for three years, though it rarely pays 
to do this. If they can be kept until 
mid-winter that should be sufficient. 

Water-glass is a pale yellow, odor- 
less, syrupy liquid. Most druggists 
and country merchants keep it in 
stock, or will order it for you from 





UNCLE JO. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively | 


Eggs, $1.50 for fifteen; Chicks, $3.00 per fifteen; 
Puliets and cockerels, $1 00 to $3.00 each. 


MISS J. P. JONES, -:- Tobaccoville, N. C. 


BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS FOR SaLké 
Spring hatched @ Tic, Only a limited suopl, 

so can fill only first orders. Cash with order. 

A. YX. KELLY, | -2- eee ee Duke, N. C. 





MY FAMOUS “QUALITY STRAIN” 


S. C. White Leghorns 


Finest laying strain on South Atlantic Coast 


Large strong, Southern birds. Fully acclimateu 
Unexceiled for Southern ese farms A fine om of 
breeding Cockerels for sal 

$1.50each. Incubator eggs $6. 001 per hundred. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT. - Salisbury, N. C. 
SD LTTE ET 


S. C. White Leghorns 


bred to lay. Have won highest honors in- leading 
shows. Eggs, $2.00 and $1.00 per 15 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, - - Greensboro, N. C. 


Pure S. C. Buff Orpngtons Large Size 
Fresh, fertile Eggs from grain fed hens. $1 for 15 
$3 for 50, $5 a 100. Chicks, broiling size, 35 — 
each, frying size, 50 cents, asl summer. Try ' 
for size and quality. MRS G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, .* 


B4 RGAIN SALE on some goodjbreeding birds of 
the follwing breeds. Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 








dottes, Minorcas, Anconas, White, Buff and Rose 
C. Brown Lezhorns. Eggs from 30 leading varie- 
ties and 32 page catalogue to every reader of Pro 
gressive Farmer and G izette who send stamp. 

CLARENCE SHENK, - - - = = Luray, Va. 


Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps, Cultivators, and some Gasoline En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
trade at reduced — Write us stating what 
goods you are in need 


PETTY REID COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. CG. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


Cc. White and ews ue horns, 
ween W yandottes ocks, 
Houdans, Black ieee: Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 25 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


egy JOE AND NED, PRops 
~D. I Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. é 


GEER SELLS Kaas 
Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S.C. Brown Leg 
horn and Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 16. or. 


for 80 Eggs. 
Sar Nashville, Teur, 


. i 
BEENEEPING ‘mers oot pity at 


illustrated magazine, SS INBRE 
COLTU RE. We em oy it for six months on trial for 
twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page 
book on bees and our bee supply catalog to all 
who name this paper. THE A. I, ROOT CO., 
Box 74, Medina, Ohio. 





dium silicate) or 





their wholesaler. The price varies 
according to locality, the average be- 
ing about $1.25 per gallon. For use, 
stir one part of water-glass, by meas- 
ure, into nine parts of boiled water, 
either hot or cold, before using. 

Only absolutely fresh, clean, un- 
washed, sound eggs with smooth, 
firm shells are suitable for preserv- 
ing by this method. Infertile eggs 
are preferred, as they keep better 
than fertile eggs (though fertile eggs 
are most often used.) Any dirty, 
stale, cracked or thin-shelled eggs 
should be discarded, as they are liable 
to spoil and affect the good eggs 
around them. Any eggs that float 
in the liquid should be removed, as 
floating indicates that the contents of 
the eggs are shrunken, leaving a 
large air cell. Such eggs are usually 
cracked, thin-shelled or stale. 

Any earthenware, glass, or wooden 
jar, tub or barrel may be used as a 
container, depending upon the num- 
ber of eggs to be preserved. Metal 
vessels must not be used, as the solu- 
tion will corrode them. It is essen- 
tial to success that all vessels must 
be clean and sweet, because eggs are 
very susceptible to odors and taints 
of any nature. Scald the vessels with 
boiling water just before using, tak- 
ing especial care with those made of 
wood. 

Six-gallon stone jars are conven- 
ient. They hold from 20 to 24 doz- 
en eggs each. They are easily clean- 
ed and if kept covered, prevent evap- 
oration of the preservative. 

The eggs may be placed in the ves- 
sels small end down, and the solu- 
tion poured over them, or the ves- 
sels may be filled about one-half full 
with the liquid and the eggs carefully 
placed in as gathered. The latter 
method is preferable, as it allows of 
packing the eggs just as soon as laid. 
The liquid rises as the eggs are put 
in, but at least two inches of pre- 
servative should be above the eggs 
at all times. Vessels containing eggs 
in preservatives should be kept in a 
cool, well ventilated place, such as a 
cellar, or even under the porch, and 
covered to prevent evaporation of the 
preservative. 

Three gallons of the water-glass 
mixture as described above will pre- 
serve about 20 dozen eggs, depending ~ 
upon the size of the eggs and the 
shape of the containing vessel. One 
gallon of the water-glass as purchas- 
ed, will make enough preservative to 
preserve from 75 to 100 dozen eggs. 
The cost of preservation by the wa- 
ter-glass method is 1 to 2 cents per 
dozen eggs. Not, however, taking 
into consideration the cost of the 
container. 
How Mrs. Wright Makes Money on 

Her Hens. 





Messrs. Editors: In reply to ques- 
tions as to my methods of handling 
chickens, I will first say, I love them 
—love the work of caring for them, 
apart from the expected profits. Lov- 
ing them makes me acquainted with 
individual birds and I am thus able 
to give each one the special atten- 
tion needed. 

There are five things to be consid- 
ered in successful poultry raising— 
stock, water, vermin, houses, feed. 

1. Stock. Be sure you have a 
strain of good layers. There is none 
better than Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. 

2. Keep fresh, clean water in 
either wood or porcelain vessels, put- 
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The Gin that saves Power 


The Munger Cotton Gin- 
ning Outfit can be run with 
from five to fifteen horse- 
power less than any other 
system on the market of the 
same capacity. That means 
that it costs less to operate a 
Munger System—and it pro- 
duces a better sample, too. 


The Munger Outfit el- 
evator has a _ continuous 


instead of an intermittent suc- 
tion, so it may be operated by 
asmaller fan. It is here that 
considerable saving in horse- 
power is secured. 


The Munger Outfit, with 
its continuous suction, is the 
only one in which the exhaust 
from the fan can be used for 
handling the seed, when it is 
conveyed any great distance. 


—power means steam 
—steam means coal 
—coal means money 








Munger 


System Outfit 





The Munger System is 


the result of years of experiment and improvement. 


As all of the most im- 


portant features in the outfit are covered by patents, the many imitations of the 
Munger system on the market fall far short of the original. 


Every ginner should have a copy of our big, copyrighted book on the 


Munger system. 


It illustrates and describes our different styles of outfits. 


We will send a free copy to those interested. 


Continental Gin Company, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N.C. 








CHANCE OF 


A LIFETIME 





Having closed our Poultry Yards will sell at half 
the price of new. Entire outfit including Incubators, 
Brooders, Lamps, Leg Bands, in fact everything 


that goes with an A-1 equipped plant. 


your wants. 


Write us 











PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE 


PINEHURST, - - 





- - NORTH CAROLINA 





dee in a ‘little ‘bnesions when oc- 
casion arises. 

3. Paint roosts with kerosene at 
least once a month. Whitewash sev- 
eral times with hot lime and a little 
crude carbolic acid in it. 

4. Have good dry sleeping quar- 
ters, well ventilated, but no drafts 
blowing directly on birds; nice clean 
nests. 

5. Feed with regularity and judg- 
ment three times a day; if in yards, 
mash in morning, plenty of green 
stuff at noon, grain at night, with 
grit, cracked oyster shells and char- 
coal. Meat occasionally, or some 
equivalent. 

If birds are on good free range 
very little feed is needed at this 
season of the year, as they can pro- 
vide themselves with almost very- 
thing. 

Baby chicks must be watched care- 
fully, given plenty to eat and kept 
dry, and you will lose very few of 
them. I use a prepared food of 
cracked corn, wheat, seeds, etc. 

MRS. FRANK WRIGHT. 

Portsmouth, Va. 





Gives the hens a chance and they 
will make money for you. 








»“RANGER” BICYCLES 


ve wnported rolle, chains, sprock 
e zs; New Dep zrture Coaste “apne ede 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
ss Lele acon and many advanced rome ye pos- 
sed by no other wheels.G uarantee ed § yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES °°"): 
are Tess tl an 
¥ Ret others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliai 
: pies ee s from $12 [so- few good second 
ga hand machines $ 
(0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL vs": 
on ap- 
A proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S 
ry without acentinadvance. DONOT BU Y 
Hee a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyove a 


‘i any price until you get our big new catalog 4 
"| and sfecial prices and a marvelous new 
off-r. _A postal brings everything. Write tf now. 
TIR RE Coaster Brake Re sary heels, lam De 
parts, and sundries half usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our 
bic ycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. « 2s2 CHICAGO 


laced anywhere, ste 
DABY FLY KILLER placed saree 
a Neat, clean, ornamen- 
tal, convenient cheap. 
Lasts all season. 
Mm Made of metal, carey 
spill or ti p over, we not 
soil or injure anythi 
eae effec Ait, 
f all dealers or sent 
ode aid for 20 cents 
G28 HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


COTTON {SEED MEAL 


We offer for sale in car lots 
Prime 7% per cent Cotton Cont 
Mea, "> 3 


TAR RIVER OIL COMP'Y. 


TARBORO, N. C. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 





HOW FIGS ARE CURED. 


Our Comon Varieties Will Not Make 
the Dried Figs of Commerce. 


I wish to know how to dry 
figs or rather put them up in 
sugar. Dis. Gr. Ge 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


The varieties of figs grown in our 
section wil not make as fine quality 
of dried figs as the imported Smyrna 
figs, and we cannot grow the Smyr- 
na figs unless we get the Blastophaga 
wasp that visits them and sets the 
seed so that the fruit will hold. 
The little wasp that sets the fruit 
has been introduced into California 
and also the Caprifig, or wild fig, of 
Europe, on which the insect lives, 
and they are succeeding there with 
dried figs. Our figs which naturally 
set their fruit will not make the 
quality that the Smyrna fig makes. 
But no sugar is used in making these 
dried figs, the sweetness being en- 
tirely the natural sweetness of the 
ripe fruit. An old Portugese, whom 
I once met, described the method 
used in Spain and Portugal. He 
said that they cut off the soil to the 
hard clay from a hillside facing 
south to make a drying floor. On 
this they burnt fires till the clay 
was baked hard and was swept 
clean. They then took the ripe figs 
and dipped them in a strong lye 
made from the ashes of the trim- 
mings of their grape vines. After 
a short immersion in the lye they 
were rinsed in water and placed on 
the drying floor. 

Grapes for raisins were dried in 
the clusters in the same way Some 
of the grapes fell off the bunches 
and these are swept up as the loose 
Muscatels, and in these loose raisins 
you often find little gravel stones 
unless cleaned afterwards. The dip- 
ping of figs in lye is always needed 
to remove the acridity from the 
skins. You can dry them in one of 
the portable evaporators, but can- 
not make as fine figs as the import- 
ed, as the fruit is inferior and thick- 
an the Smyrna varie- 
ter the dipping in lye 
you can make preserves 
an can them with syrup 
very nice article. 





b Root of Cabbage. 


you give me some reme- 
r big root in my garden? 
MRS. H. E. E. 


(Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

It depends on what you call “big 
root.” If it is the big or club root in 
cabbage, lime will usually prevent it. 
If it is caused by nematode worms in 
the soil, the only thing to do is to 
move the garden to fresh soil and 
keep the old soil clean cultivated 
with no crop on it so as to starve 
out the worms. 





A Bulletin on Canning. 


Interest in the home canning of 
fruits and vegetables will be height- 
ened by the appearance of an attrac- 
tive bulletin from the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture by Mr. S. 
B. Shaw, Assistant State Horticul- 
turist. The bulletin treats of the 
underlying principles of fruit and 
vegetable preservation by means of 
the canning process, with specific 
and clear directions for the preserva- 
tion of a large number of common 
fruits and vegetables. The illustra- 
tions are unusually well selected and 
illustrate important points in the 
process. This bulletin is a valuable 
acquisition to ‘the housekeeper’s li- 
brary and should be in the hands of 


all our readers before the coming 
-season is ended. A postal card ad- 
dressed to the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
will secure this useful bit of home 
literature free of cost. 


The Lookout Mountain Potato. 





Messrs. Editors: Seeing a great 
deal in your valuable paper in regard 
to raising fall Irish potatoes, I de- 
cided to say a word for the Lookout 
Mountain potato. It is naturally a 
fall potato, as it will not make any- 
thing but vines if planted in the 
spring. We have planted this potato 
for six years with the finest success, 
making from 200 to 400 bushels per 
acre on highly fertilized land, and 
consider it one of the most profitable 
crops we can grow. 

We have found a ready sale for 
all we can raise for planting pur- 
poses at a fancy price. The great 
trouble is that they are always all 
gone before the planting season ar- 
rives, which time is from July ist to 
August 10th. We never think of 
planting our spring potatoes for sec- 
ond crop as they are so uncertain 
and not as good for eating as the 
Lookout Mountain. 

I certainly agree with Professor 
Massey about the cultivation of the 
fall potato—level, frequent cultiva- 
tion is certainly the way to preserve 
moisture and make potatoes. 

P. G. HAMMETT. 

Hinds Co., Miss. 





Sowing Crimson Clover With Cow- 
Peas. 


Sowing crimson clover with cow- 
peas at this time is frequently ask- 
ed about, but we doubt if it has had 
sufficient trial in this section to en- 
able any one to answer the question 
with any degree of confidence. Far- 
ther north, in Tennessee, northern 
Virginia, and Maryland, farmers 
have reported that a good stand was 
obtained. in this way. As far south, 
however, as central North Carolina 
we would be afraid of the peas 
smothering the clover during the hot 
weather. Can any of our readers 
give more definite information on 
this subject? 





How the Telephone Helps the 
Farmer. 

Messrs. Editors: In the rapid 
progress that is being made in im- 
proving country life, I candidly be- 
lieve that the ‘phone is of first im- 
portance. 

Isolation has always handicapped 
the farmer. Prices might go up. He 
heard of it days afterward, when it 
was too late. Prices might go down, 
he never knew it until he had haul- 
ed his produce to market. 

All that is changed now. We sell 
or buy before we leave home. In a 
community united by ’phones the 
farmers act together. This is our 
experienge. 

And what shall wee say of the 
pleasure and profit that come to 
the members of the family? Rainy 
days are no longer glomy days. The 
young people have companionship. 
As a matter of protection the ’phone 
cannot be overestimated. 

The doctor can be called in a mo- 
ment. If the necessity arises, as- 
sistance can be summoned at ence. 
It is said tramps do not stop at 
country heuses that have ’phones. 

I wish to see our entire courtry 
covered with a network of wires, be- 
cause I want to see our farmers pros- 





pering and I believe the ’phone an 
absolute necessity. 
C. H. CARPENTER. 

Easley, S. C. 

Special efforts are being made to 
insure a creditable exhibition of 
Southern corn at the Ohio Valley Ex- 
position in Cincinnati, August 29- 
September 24th. The fact that all 
the largest yields of corn have been 
made in the South, and that the 
work of the corn club boys has 
proved beyond all question that the 
South is ‘‘the real corn belt,’’ should 
encourage Southern farmers to let 
the world know about these things. 








The crop. report lately issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture shows 
that 24% per cent of the winter 
wheat area is in the Southern States. 
This will be a surprise to those who 
have given but little thought to the 
Southern States as a wheat-growing 
country. The condition reported for 
June ist showed an average of 87 
points for the Southern States. 





Oil is cheaper than machinery. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 
I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motly Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, 


a » N. C., to 
furnish us with tobacc» at a remarkably low price 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 


8. 
direct to Factory, or throvgh yourS. B A. 
Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


This cross-section shows why it lasts. 





== —— Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


== =.= = Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


= == 





Ask any wideawake dealer for Genasco. And 
get the up-to-date fastening—the Kant-leak 
Kleet. Does away with cement and large nails, 
Look for the trademark _and insist on the gen- 
uine. Write for Good Roof Guide Book and 
samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chieago 





SEED 
POTATOES 


This seed I saved from my crop dug 
during May and is just the seed you 
want for a Fall crop. Varieties, are 
Cobblers and Spauldings Rose, the 
two best yielders known. They are 
going fast, so place your orders quick, 
you should plant them during July 
and August, so as to make an enor- 
mous crop before frost. Price, $1.00 
per bushel, f. 0. b. here. 




















D. Q. TOWLES, 


Youngs Island, :: S. Carolina. 














BOTH GROWERS AND BUYERS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 


The Benthall Peanut Picker 





Peanut growers and buyers alike declare the Ben- 
thall Peanut Picker the only absolutely satisfactory 


picker made. 


Growers do the work of forty men with one machine, and more than double 


their profits. 













icked nuts. 


odels corrected. 
power only. 


give preference 
W.F. Jones3j 
Can thresh I] 


125 sacks Spanish.” 
repair bil of 


75 cents.’? 


tures and fulbinformation. 








ines are fed to picker like grain to thresher. 
e stemming and cleaning capacity has been increased, and the weak parts 
13 ft. model run by horse or applied power ; 16 ft. 


hei ) It. picks Spanish or Virginia varieties with equal satisfaction. It 
picks while the vines are in a condition for saving, thus giving a crop as good as 
al Buyers declare Benthall picked nuts cleaner and much more desirable than 


Nuts come out whole and 


ower machines will have 1908 shoe or shaker, and we will build 
with 191U general construction and 1908 shoe or shaker. 


1 


anut Co. buyers say: “It is a standing rule with our buyers to 
machine picked peanuts, as in our opinion they are far superior.” 
er, writes: “Threshed 173 sacks of Virginia nuts in one day. 

E. J. Railey: “I threshed 1609 bags with 


ey picking for your neighbors. Write for free booklet giving pic- 
It will mean much in profits for you. 


“E ENTHALL MACHINE CO., Suffolk, Va. 





The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 








market 





position. Takes premiums where- 
ever exhibited. 








Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


Also No 1, for grinding feed, 

ving perfect satisfaction. {Itis the only portable mil] on 
that will t and 

AND GUARANTEED. Write for full information and 
pnamen of some of its friends—the users. 


Manufactured 
W. C. Meadows Mill Co., Inc., - orth Wilkesboro, N. C. 


mond, Va., Knoxville, T: Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., 
a., ‘enn. 
or any cther agency of this Company. 


ete. Thousands in daily use, 


jean, sif ir w SrRone, 


Harvester Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 











of information about Home and 


Big Mustrated Paper Free. Full 
| OME C A N NERS RE lE —- aalen, i“ ee =e % 
buy and how to sell. Where to ge 

@ams, Labels 


your Canners, 
nothing. Send today. 


and other valuable information to every grower in the la 
MODERN CANNER COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. Dept.) 4 3 


nd. _ Costs ye 


e 





tr 





CAN § i@ FRUITS, VEGETABLES w1 SYRUP 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. - 


Best Goops 
LOWES? PRICES 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md 
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index to The Progressive Farmer and Gazette for April, May and June. 


AGRICULTURE. 
LOGIN COPR) 5-0: 5.60.40:4.660:4,806 415 
Corn—Planting, 295; Cultivation, 


319, 351, 419, 448; Double Crop, 
366; Why Corn Fires, 371, 502; 
Plant Seed Patch, 375; Peas and 
Clover Help, 393; Roots and Root 
Pruning, 440; Big Crops, 454; 
Suckers and Thinning, 464; Some 
North Carolina Facts, 628. 
Cotton—vVariety Tests, 296; Root 
Louse, 300; Best Cultivation in 
April, 300; Low Yields, 318; South 
Carolina, 455; Acreage and Condi- 
tion, 492; 1909 Crop, 503. 
Crimson Clover—386, 439, 465, 531; 
Hay, 402; Grow Seed, 502. 
Crops to Follow Oats, 472, 488, 502. 
Cultivation—Important Now, 341; 
Save Soil Moisture, 345; Use Right 
Implements, 367; Tillage, 387, 
403, 423, 439, 455; Moisture, 486; 
Don’t Cut Roots, 454; Keep Down 
Weeds, 473; Laying-By Time, 487. 
Encourage Friendly Bacteria... 504 
Even Up With Bad Season..... 392 
Farm Work—dApril, 294; May, 402; 
June, 470. 
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How to Get Stand of Bermuda.. 368 
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John Crakore’s Farming, 438, 486. 
Legumes—South’s Great Variety, 
386; Kind to Grow, 392; Alsike 
Clover, 396; Soy Beans, 396, 487, 
499; $17 Worth of Nitrogen, 398; 
Velvet Beans, 398, 414; Cowpeas 
for Different Purposes, 404; Bor- 
row Money and Buy Cowpeas, 406; 
Fertilizers, 422; The Special, 438; 
Cowpeas Most Valuable Crop, 456, 
486; Not Yet Appreciated, 487; 
Vetch and Oats, 505. 
Machinery — Cheapest Labor, 296; 
Harrow’ and Weeder, 344, 451; 
Disk and Moldboard Plows, 362; 
Modern, 469; Mower, 503. 
Making Sure of a Stand 298 
More Corn Means More Stock, 480 
New Appreciation of Farming... 356 
Peanuts, 309, 389. 
Put Peas in Every Vacant Place 502 


RGEC LUANG occ ci cc ees 386 
morse All Cropp ...... ssc. cess 318 
Seeds—Testing, 318; Save, 437. 

“Seed-Time and Harvest’’..... 329 
Spraying Weeds *...3...6.5600.. 502 
The Dignity of Good Farming.. 422 
Tne Kudsu Vine ........sces 470 
The One-Horse Farmer ....... 374 
The Three Essentials ......... 379 
Things To Do—lIn April, 301; May, 


403; June, 473. 
Tobacco—Preparation of Land, 296; 
Prices Low, 299; Fertilizers, 362; 
Virginia Markets, 414. 
“Use Less Fire and More Sense” 304 
Virginia Notes, 344, 378, 397, 489. 
388 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Chas. S. Barrett, 410; David J. Brew- 
er, 508; Edmund Burke, 492; An- 
drew Carnegie, 460; Fassett A. 
Cotton, 527; Dr. Wilfred D. Gren- 
fel, 375; John C. Kilgo, 348; 
Thomas Nelson Page, 329; Junius 
Parker, 476; Theodore Roosevelt, 
392, 429, 445; Geo. T. Winston, 
304. 
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FERTILIZERS. 


Fertilizers—Applying, 320; Sources 
ef Nitrogen, 342; Facts, 370; How 
to Save Money On, 325; Repeating, 
294; Nitrate of Soda, 402. 

Lime—Caustic or Ground Limestone, 
294; For Broomsedge, 402; For 
Peanuts, 342; Paying Use of, 361. 


Keeping Up Soil Fertility...... 297 
HEALTH. 

A Fly’s Promenade .......... 373 

Did Your Wife Read It?...... 428 


Four Times to Shut Your Mouth 379 
How About the Water Supply? 496 


Infant Diseases and Mortality.. 474 
Less Meat and More Fruit .... 459 
Mosquitoes and Malaria ...... 408 





375 
407; 
Misrepresenta- 
444; 


National Health Department... 
Patent Meuicines—vDefense otf, 
kixposure of, 410; 
tion of, 418; Why Frauds, 
End Business, 449. 
Recognizing Hookwerm Disease, 375 
That Puay Boy OF Gitl..cicss 348 
Tuberculosis Exhibit at Raleigh 396 
Value of the Sponge Bath..... 464 
HOME CIRCLE. 
A Country Telephone Party ... 427 
Be ‘Lender With tne uwittle Ones 4438 
Canning—Cileanlivuess Hssential, 343; 
scientific Side, 446; On the arm, 
357; Vegetables For, 359. 
Cooking—aAsparagus, 347; Cherries, 
443; Jeliles and Freserves, 372; 
Picnic Sandwiches, & ’; 


Chrysanthemum G: ee gece 499 
Diet tor Spring Da) P ree SUS 
Dressmaking, 426, «© 4.3. 
Fireiess Cooker, 4! 

Food for Baby .. ew baw - 491 
rour Bulletins Yo ie paeace 391 
Health of Your Pits ..0.086% 326 
Home and scnool 0}; ic 624 
How to Get Rid otd eres 475 
How to Take Care ¢ asap / . 490 
Make Your Home L. 9 18i0y is... 347 
Making Housekeeping ~- 525 
Mark ‘Twain the Lover. noydd .. 409 


Nursing Aids for the Sid 6061 tu 5u6 
Our Ugly Home, 427, 475, 
Practical Training for Hd 
2 ee te ee eer are at 
Profitable Violet Cuiture..... ; 
The Home Grounds, 3v2, 342, 491 
The Typhoid Fly, 3yU, 427, 475. 
Things To Do—3s27, 4U¥; 1n the Nur- 


sery, 475; For Rurai School Im- 
provement, 525. 

Uses for Old Dresses.......... 373 
Working GlOVGS > s.0:5:0. 68.00 86 491 
HORTICULTURE. 

Cabbage Running to Seed...... 499 
Fall and Winter Cabbage ..... 515 
Garden—Joy of Making, 366; Keep 


Going, 533; Late, 417; Notes, 47u; 
Personal Experiences, 422. 
How to Make Vimegar........ 515 
How to Fight Cucumber Beetles 417 
Irish Potatoes—New Diseases, 382, 


483; Treatment for Scab, 311. 
Money in Strawberries ........ 381 
Orchards—Renovation, 399; N orth 


Carolina Fruit Crop, 418 
Fire Blight, 435; Cover 
451; Spraying, 467; Bud 












Peach Tree Borers 467 
Phim Curcullo 2.406 6:5 381 
Peppers for Market . 381 
Raising Melons on P . 3538 
Strawberry Bed .. ..<.ayy..... 467 
Summer Spraying ga. ..... 467 
Sweet Potatoes—TI' tot, 399; 
Caring for Bed, Lime for, 
381, 417. zi 
Tomatoes for Mar, 21M ..... 335 
Things That Coun, , die ..... 318 
To Prevent Black }* ; apes 311 
Truckers—Rocky ‘9; May 
Work, 402; Bush dai ~ 088. 
Where Quality Capit S51 533 
Wooly Aphis ..... “ers 499 


LIVE STOCK. 


Breeding—Beef Cattle, 306; Value of 
Pure-Bred Bull, 330; Stallion and 
Jack, 376; How to Start, 394; 
Value of Pure-Bred Ram, 430; 
General-Purpose Breeds, 446; 
Foundation Stock, 471. 

“Conscience Stricken” ........ 

Dairy—A Good Milk House, 377; 
What the South Offers, 421; Ser- 
mons in Milk, 423; Twentieth Cen- 
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tury Butter, 422; Oleomargarine, 
422, 428, 502; Skim Milk 
Calf, 433; Co-operative Cream- 


ery, 425; Dairymen Wanted, 428; 
Two Herds, 429; Butter Making, 
441; Conserves Soil Fertility, 457; 
Milk Goats, 463; Tuberculin Test, 
479; Better Farm Butter, 494. 
Feeding — Freshening Cows, 307; 
Horses, 471, 472; Dairy Calves, 
309; Pigs, 321, 331; Sows, 413. 


Foundation of Rural Prosperity 318 

Hogs—Breeds, 317, 332, 462, 494, 
610, 529; Lice, 321; Cotton or 
Hogs, 322; Cheap Pork, 323, 395; 
Root Crops For, 333; Farrowing 
Pens, 336; Keep Clean, 339; Pure- 
Bred Superior, 378; Keep Boar By 
Himself,, 447; Cholera, 495; Mr. 
Wade’s, 511. 

How Stock Raising Will Help.. 374 

Horses—Need More, 307, 354, 476; 
Steel Collars, 307; Sore Shoulders, 
413; Diseases, 471, 478; Draft 
Stallions, 478; Six ‘tons of Horse- 
Hesh, 479. 
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Properly Constructed Cow Barn 
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Sheep That Have Golden Hoofs 

Virginia Cattle Quarantine .... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Boy’s Most Important Problem 
An Upen Door to the Boy .... 
A Modern Country High School 
A Visit to Hampton Institute.. 
Advertising Our Resources .... 
An Agricultural High School... 
Bee neeping for karmers—333, 
380, 405, 416, 448, 467, 483, 
532. 
Boys Corn Clubs 
Buyer and Seller 
Charges Against Dr. Sarringer.. 
Chances ot the Landless Man.. 
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395 


522 
481 
4389 
454 
360 
362 
356, 
55, 


456 
492 
323 
493 
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Coiiege Training tor Country Girl 529 
Commission Merchants ....... 438 
Control Water Powers ........ 46u 
Concrete for the Farmer...... 5vu 
DO: IG: YOUTHS. 6.6 60 6a S86 eds 342 


Did the Cold Hurt Your Crops? ssy 
Kast ‘tennessee Convention.... 514 
Education on the Farm ...... 
Kducation in North Carolina.. 52v 
Hducational Demand of our Time 526 
Bake AGVGregsers: 2.066600 60 366 
kKarmers’ Union Meeting, 329, 429. 


Get Ready tor Fairs Next Fall... 375 
Get wand 457, 502. 
Give Us New Kind of Text Books 526 
Help Us to Help Yourself..... 486 
How to Make a Stone Drain.. 379 
Intelligent Road Making...... 444 
improvement of Rural Schools. 519 
Immigration the South Needs... 5vu1 
Letters to Farmer Boy, 308, 349, 
383. 
Little Damage Done by Cold... 410 
Local Taxation in Wilkes Co... 525 
Love for One’s Work, 293, 454. 
Mark Twain, the Editor....... 459 
Marlboro County, S. C., 350, 369. 
Making Cement Tile at Home.. 368 
p IGPOOIOIN, S64 26s) + 4:04 0 9 0 080 366 
Mr. French Asks a Favor ..., 463 
N. C. Farmers’ Institute....... 521 
Our Needless Burdens........ 518 
Prepare for Hot Weather Work, 485 
Progressive County Papers .. 460 
Prize Acres for Boys and Men.. 342 


Prizes for Boys, 304, 401. 


Punish Forest Burners........ 465 
Quackery in Farm Journalism.. 476 
Road to Agricultural Prosperity 385 
Save Papers and Use Index.... 304 
S. Educational Conference. . 405 
S. C. Educational Conference... 441 
Strikes at the Root of An Evil. 508 
That Average Farmer ........ 502 
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The Land of Opportunity, 365. 454. 


The Right Way to Go About It. 528 
The School Hope of the South. 517 
THE Tas: OF IGIGUGSB:. 6.308000 374 
The Next Step in Civilization.. 460 
Things to Learn From New Eng- 
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Time Now to Whitewash ...... 363 
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What Each of Us May Do..... 520 
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What Bad Roads Cost ........ 476 
Who Needs a Silo?.......... 424 


Why Boys Beat Men Raising Corn 34 

Why Danes Succeed as Farmers 368 

What I Saw in the Middle West, 445, 
461, 477, 493, 509. 


When You Hire Help ........ 456 
POEMS. 
After the Stormy Weather, 408; “‘As 


Some Mysterious Wanderer of the 
Skies,’’ 458; “Bright Star, Would [ 
Were Steadfast. as Thou Art,” 490; 
Daybreak Song, 346; Divina Com- 
media, 442; Evelyn Hope, 425; The 
Workers, 302; The Weather, 372; 
The Iron Gate, 390; The Comet, 
474; The Rural Philosopher, 506; 
The Whiie South, 524; When I was 
a Boy. 326. 
POULTRY. 

Breeding—Select Stock With Care, 
310; Layers, 358. 

Diseases—Bowel Trouble, 466; Chol- 
era, 450, 532; Gapes, 334, 4382; 
Preventing, 498; Sleeping Sick- 
ness, 450. 

Chicks—Feeding, 416; May-Hatched, 


434; Keep Growing, 446. 
Home-Made Brooder......... 398 
HOW tC BG. WOBi 6.66 sce sews 416 
Sane POU “WODK ins s-6:0.6 sc0% 514 
Spurs for Poultrymoen.....+.< 380 

WHAT’S THE NEWS? 
Aldrich and Hale Retire ...... 393 
Current Political Topics ...... 349 
Death of Mark Twain ........ 393 
Death of King Edward ..4.465% 429 
Governor Hughes on the Bench. 393 
Gaynor or Parmion? «6.6 66-66 e0-< 329 
Lloyd-George Budget a Law... 429 
North Carolina Politics ........% 329 
Our Celestial Visitor ...4 636% 349 
Pinchot and the President..... 329 
Prosecuting Cotton Gambliers.. 
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Return of Mr. Roosevel 
Roosevelt and His Party 
The Administration’s Tro 
What Will Roosevelt Say 
What Farmers Want 
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We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save d/ aler3 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I1’ll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Pricedirectto you /f 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 


Price and quality speak for themselves f * 
and you are to be the sole judge. A 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a J 

4 Y" tion or ane 
&-H.-P. only $119.50 j Y back. Write forspec” 


J ial proposition. 








Y meierial, labo 
A one small profit. Send for 
a) my big BOOK FREE. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres 
Wm. Galloway (o. 
675 Galloway Statlos 
Waterloo, lows 





More than twice as many as 


line engines from 1 to 500 horse 


We have the largest and most 
up-to-date factory in the world 
devoted to the manufacture of internal combustion engines 
Mention this publication and send for 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co, oot Atieate, Bes 


Sold 
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Y you pay me is for = . 

























